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I 


was with pleasure ‘that I accepted the invitation 
to speak from this platform this morning, for it has 
always seemed to me that the matters considered at 
your conferences are very significant problems. 
But I have queried as to what contribution I could 
make to the particular theme of the morning. I 
cannot bring you any new notes from the rural 
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* school field. Long before many of you were born, 


I taught a rural district school out in Michigan. But that was a 
good many years ago, and my experience would not be of any value 
to you here today. It was a little district school out in Michigan, 
and much educational water has gone under the bridge since those 
days. I did not know much about teaching school, anyway—I 
just taught! I cannot bring you the results, or interpret for you 
the results, of research into educational processes. Nor am | 
sufficiently familiar with the rural school as it is being developed 
under the leadership of today to tell the story of a model com- 
munity or a model country school. 

Perhaps the best I can do, under the circumstances, is to sug- 
gest some tests of good farming, on the one hand, and some of the 
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tests of a good rural school, on the other hand. Now these are the 
tests. I shall suggest; first, five tests of good farming, and then 
four tests of a good rural school; then I shall let you make the 
application as to the matter of the interdependence of the farm 
and the school. 

My first test of a good farm may surprise you. The first test 
of good farming is: Is it profitable? It is not true that if the 
farmers make money all these other things, the real things of 
life—better churches, better schools, and a better rural civiliza- 
tion,—will come of themselves. They do not do it. It is a sad 
mistake to say that they will. On the other hand, it is equally 
true that you cannot build a permanent rural life, you cannot 
have, in the long run, good churches, adequate schools of the right 
sort, and the best type of farmhouse, the highest rural civilization, 
unless you build them upon a reasonably profitable farm life. I 
have just returned from China, where I went as a member of a 
commission whose purpose it was to make a study of education in 
China carried on under mission auspices. My particular task 
was the study of agricultural conditions. In connection with that 
work I studied government schools of agriculture, finally making 
a report to the government on agricultural education. The very 
heart of my recommendations was the idea of building up the rural 
communities; and the first item in that reconstruction program for 
the bettering of the Chinese farming villages was: Make farming 
more profitable for them. There are millions of farmers in 
China today whose income, above what they eat and what they use 
themselves of what they grow, is not over three dollars a month of 
their money, which is only half as valuable as our money. The 
reason why there are today fifteen millions of people in China 
who are on the edge of starvation is that the great masses of them 
constantly live so near the edge of starvation that when drouth, or 
flood, or pestilence come, they go over the edge. It is just as true 
of Iowa or Massachusetts as it is of China, that the first test of 
farming is: Is it profitable? Does it give a reasonable standard 
of living? There are many things that enter into this question— 
I could talk for an hour of the factors of this problem. We must 
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not forget that it is not a question of rich farmers; the question 
is whether the great majority of farmers can actually make, under 
existing conditions and with reasonable attention to their busi- 
ness, a fairly decent sort of living. Is farming profitable ? 

The second test of good farming is: Does it increase soil fer- 
tility, or does it diminish it? You may think that is a long way 
from the rural school and from this school, but it is a matter of 
tremendous importance to our civilization. I cannot help again 
referring to China. One of the strongest impressions I got of 
China was its age. The people in New England are proud of 
the fact that their history began two or three hundred years ago. 
I was in a village in China that was situated near a city which was 
on the king’s tax rolls four thousand years ago. Since the begin- 
ning of the development of China, Greece and Rome have risen 
and flourished and fallen. The Chinese people have been doing 
business as a civilization for four thousand years, and they are 
doing business today, stronger than ever before, in spite of bad 
government, famine, flood, and pestilence, and there are more of 
them and they are more virile, probably, than ever before in their 
history. One of the reasons for this is the Chinese farmer, who, 
in spite of his ignorance and illiteracy, and because of his great 
care of the soil, has been able to maintain its fertility undimin- 
ished in large sections of China—not everywhere—so that today 
I suppose he gets more yield per acre than any other farmer in the 
world; and the reason why China is going strong today is because 
of the fact that the fertility of the soil has been maintained to a 
very large extent. When you have counted the blessings the Cre- 
ator has vouchsafed to mankind, when you have catalogued the 
material resources of the world, have you ever stopped to think 
that the largest blessing, the greatest single resource, is the fertil- 
ity of the soil? It seems more dramatic, more interesting, to 
speak of the mines of gold, and the diamonds, the copper, and all 
that, but such things sink into insignificance in comparison with 
the power for human good, for human welfare, that lies in the top 
foot of the soil of the world. It is a resource that in its actual and 
in its potential value exceeds hundreds of times all the other 
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material resources of the world together that man can use. That 
is not an exaggerated statement. It is not good farming when 
that fertility is diminished; it is good farming only when the 
land is used to its full capacity and yet in such a way that the fer- 
tility increases, rather than decreases. It is a moral obligation of 
the present generation to pass on to future generations, the gener- 
ations that will be living here three thousand or four thousand 
years hence, we hope, a soil as fertile as it is today; and people 
cannot live here thousands of years from now unless the soil fer- 
tility is kept up. It is our moral obligation to pass on this 
fertility undiminished. 

A third test of good farming is: Does it maintain high-grade 
homes, and high-grade churches, and high-grade schools and the 
other social agencies and organizations that modern civilization 
seems to need in order to get to its best estate? If it does not, 
then there is something wrong, and it is not good farming. It 
may not always be the fault of the farmer where these things do 
not exist, where the homes are bare and unpleasant. It may not 
be the fault of the farmer that the church of the community is run 
down, ineffective, impotent, or that the school is barely maintain- 
ing itself as an excuse for a school. It may not always be the 
farmer’s fault that these things happen, but nevertheless it is not 
good farming when they do happen. It is not good farming 
merely that it should be profitable, merely that the soil fertility 
should be maintained, unless that profit finds itself working out 
in terms of the right sort of American home, of the right sort of 
American school: and in my judgment an aggressive church takes 
the lead in the virile things of the community. I think one of 
the most searching tests of American agriculture in the next gen- 
eration is going to be there. Is the profit that we hope the farmer 
will have, is the good farming that results in the undiminished 
fertility also going to result in communities that are up to the 
standards of our American life in their homes, in their schools, 
in their church leadership, and in their social or community insti- 
tutions? And if our American agriculture cannot meet that test, 
then it is not good farming. 
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The fourth test is this: Does it produce good citizens of the 
towns, and of the state, and of the nation? Just now, through the 
great movement headed by the Farm Bureau Federation, backed 
by the Grange and many other organizations, we have a great agri- 
cultural movement. It had to come. It had to come simply 
because our American farmers had been experiencing that which 
farmers in all ages have experienced, which our own farmers have 
experienced from time to time; and it is this: Perhaps it has not 
been meant that way, but the facts are that all through history, all 
through our American history, the tendency has been for the city 
either to exploit or to neglect the farmer, and sometimes both; and 
the real reason why we have this great agrarian movement today 
is because the farmers have felt that they have been both exploited 
and neglected. I sympathize completely with their desire to see 
that these things are remedied. But it would be a great misfortune 
if we should have, in this or in any country, a movement among 
farmers that would make them so class-conscious and so interested 
in their own special concerns and problems that they should for- 
get that there are other problems, that there are other people, to 
the extent that they should be out of sympathy with the laboring 
classes, or with the professional classes, so that there should be a 
sharp class cleavage making a sort of caste system. No; good 
farming ought to result in the building of a true American citizen- 
ship in the country that is just as intelligent, just as broad, just as 
interested in everything that pertains to American welfare, as any 
other movement; and it is the great glory of the American farmer 
that he has been this kind of citizen, and it is the great problem of 
American life to keep him that kind of a farmer. I think that in 
no country in the world in any time of history has it been so true 
that the farmer was a typical citizen as in America and of the 
American farmer. But a test of preeminently good farming is 
that the farmers themselves shall be typical, intelligent American 
citizens. 

And, finally, does this farming result in the farmers’ ability to 
organize and handle their affairs collectively? You may think 
that is rather a strange test of a good farmer. Here is Farmer 
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Green or Farmer Jones out here. Now, if he meets these other 
tests, and if all the farmers together meet these tests, we have good 
farmers. I do not think we have. For this reason: the civiliza- 
tion of this century is one based on the idea of organization. If 
you stop to think about it, you will see that almost everything we 
do is organized. People must co-operate in order to get things 
done. They co-operate to have the school, the church, in business, . 
and in labor. The power of organization is the ruling power of 
our 20th century civilization, and it is simply impossible for the 
farmer to reach his full effectiveness unless he, too, can co-operate 
with his fellow farmers; and I put down as the final test of good 
farming the ability of those farmers, growing out of their experi- 
ence together, to manage their affairs collectively. I predict that 
the time will come when this group movement will result in well- 
organized local communities—towns, if you please—managing all 
their affairs in common. I do not mean that they shall own things 
in common. I am not advocating the doctrine of communism. I 
mean that the idea of organization and collective action will prove 
so effective and so important to the farmers themselves that after 
a while they are going to learn to do almost everything of common 
interest (and there is a very little that is not of common interest) 
together. 

Now let us turn over the sheet and see what is on the other 
side—some tests of a good rural school. I will name four; and 
in thinking of this now, please keep in mind the tests of good 
farming. I am going to leave it to you to bring these things to- 
gether. I will simply outline the tests, and you must make the 
application. 

My first test of a good rural school is this: Does it give country 
boys and girls as good an education as they would get in the city 
schools? I know that many will say at once: “That is too severe 
a test. Of course not. How can you expect it. Here is a little 
school with one, two, or four teachers. Can you expect that that 
school can give as good an education to those boys and girls as they 
would receive if they lived in Boston, or Brookline, or Newton ?” 
Well, I have to admit that it is a sad fact that oftentimes the small 
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school does not give as good an education as the young people could 
get in the city. There are two things about it that I insist upon. 
In the first place, oftentimes the country school does give as 
good an education. Oftentimes we mix up the essential and the 
superficial. We look at the building, or the apparatus, or the 
course of study, and we say: No; there is no comparison there, and 
and there never can be. Probably there cannot be; in material 
equipment the city school will always be ahead. But the real 
test comes, after all, in the teaching, and the real question that we 
have here is whether we can have, and whether we can keep, in 
the teaching profession in these country schools, teachers whose 
personalities are such that they actually do lead these boys and 
girls, inspire these boys and girls, direct and stimulate these boys 
and girls of the countryside, so that they really get as good an edu- 
cation in all essential features as if they lived in the city. I know 
that is going to be a difficult thing. The other point is this, that 
unless in the long run the education given in the country schools is, 
to all intents and purposes, really as good an edueation as is given 
in the city schools, then there is something wrong. We cannot 
hope to develop a rural civilization that will meet the tests of 
American life in the 20th century unless, to a reasonable degree, 
at least, the essential aspects of a good education can be maintained 
for the country boy or girl. That is the first test. It is a rigid 
test. It is a difficult test, but it must be met. There are many 
ways of meeting it, and those, of course, I cannot give to you. 
The second test is this: Does this country school help (I used 
that word “help” advisedly—do not leave that out) to keep those 
boys and girls in the country who really belong there? I do not 
say that we should keep all the boys and girls in the country who 
were brought up there. I would not have it that way if I could. 
I would not for the world deprive the cities of this stream of fresh 
life coming in from the country. That would be the worst thing 
that could happen to our American civilization, to have a school 
system or any other system that would keep all the country young 
people in the country. Also note that I do not ask the country 
school to keep the boys and girls there. I simply ask that the 
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school help to keep those boys and girls in the country who belong 
there. What do I mean by the boys and girls who should remain 
in the country? Those who are rural-minded, who like the coun- 
try. I mean those who would really prefer to be there, but who 
do not stay because they do not get the right kind of an education. 
They are brought up to think there is nothing in the country for 
them. They get the notion that there is no chance for personal 
development and growth and enrichment in mind and spirit if 
they stay in the country. It is one of the tasks of the rural 
schools to show that those things are not so, that there are oppor- 
tunities ; that there is culture in the corn lot, that there is a chance 
to grow, that there is a chance for service and a reasonable financial 
reward, that, deeper than all these things and including them all 
there is the opportunity to live as human beings and to attain the 
full measure of the stature of man and woman. I believe it is 
absolutely true that conditions can be made such that human life 
can be developed in the country just as well as in the city and, for 
those that like the country, oftentimes far better than in the city. 
Now, I should want to see this country school help these people 
who are essentially rural-minded to find themselves in the country 
—help them to get possession of and develop those powers and 
capacities and get possession of those ideas and ideals that will 
give them a chance in the country. 

Then, again, does the country school use the rural environment 
as organized material for education? Now, I appreciate the fact 
that the idea of using the environment of the child as a means of 
education can be carried altogether too far, although I think that 
if the word “environment” is given a sufficiently wide meaning 
there is no trouble, because, after all, the great thing that we want 


to do is to make men and women sensitive to their environment, 
appreciative of their environment, and make that as wide as the 
world and as broad as the universe. I take it that it is one of the 
ends of our education to make people understand the universality 
of matter, mind, and spirit that is around them. Just think of 
the great wealth of material that the country offers. Think of 
the soil as, not an ingert, dead thing, but a thing of life, telling in 
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itself the story of the whole process of creation. Then we have 
the plant and its adaption to soil and climate, and the animal, par- 
ticularly as it has been used by man, and how plants and animals 
have been developed by man for man’s good. That gets us into 
the right sort of science. Although I do not like to put it quite 
that way, either, because I should want to see this material used 
not in too formal a way, not organized too well, as if it were 
chopped off in blocks, but handled so it will be recognized as vital. 

This brings us to the farming industry itself, which leads us 
into the whole problem of industry. Farming, or agriculture, is 
the largest industry, or business, in America. Indeed it is the 
biggest business in the world. There are more people engaged in 
agriculture than in all other occupations combined, the world 
around. It is a primary industry. Men are completely depend- 
ent upon agriculture not only for their food, but for the raw 
materials of other industries. The problems that arise in agri- 
culture can be utilized to bring the vouth to an understanding of 
the problems of all human industry. 

Thus country life in all its aspects can be utilized more easily 
than city life, because it is more easily understood; it is not so 
complex. It has absolutely all the human values and problems, 
and they are easily gotten out in the country, as compared with 
the city. 

Then there is the country beauty—the art side of the matter. 
I suppose the majority of us go through the world, even those of 
us who live in the country, blind to the best there is and do not see 
the beauty of the country-side, and it is a serious flaw in our educa- 
tion that we are so. Of course, this material that I am speaking 
about is good material for the city child, as well as for those in 
the country, but it is at the disposal of the country school as it is 
not at the disposal of the city school. 

Finally, is the country school a school of the whole community ? 
You will say that it is not, and you may question whether it ought 
to be. I doubt if there is any one department of our educational 
system for the next generation that it is more important to keep 
in mind and to work for than this, to make the American school 
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a school of the community. It is vital to democracy that democ- 
racy shall be kept at school, and we must get over the notion that 
the Amerian school is only for the children and the youth. The 
American school must become the educational center of the com- 
munity or neighborhood in which it is located. That is a big 
contract, but it has to be done. One of the tests, perhaps not quite 
fair to apply today to the country school, but which we must apply 
to an increasing extent, is whether the country school is a center 
of life and leading, of education, of development, of continued 
study and discussion, and adapted for the people of the com- 
munity. The country school will never serve its community fully 
until it does this for the community. 

I have just given you these tests of good farming and of a good 
rural school. Perhaps you would think of other tests and con- 
sider them more important; but these are important, if they are 
not most important. At any rate, I believe you will not have 
good farming unless that farming meets the tests that I have sug- 
gested ; and I believe you will not have a first-rate country school 
unless it can meet, to a reasonable degree, these tests that I have 
named. 
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A Conpensep Report or Appresses By Mrs. Marian W. 
PaRMENTER, Nortusoro, Mass., Dr. L. Lowrerxi Bacon, 
SoutuBoro, Mass., anp Mr. Artuur 8. Rotirms, Lancas- 
TER, Mass., at THE Tentu ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON Rurat. 


Epucation, State Normat Scnoor, Worcester, Mass. 


summon’ T i; to be regretted that the space available for the 





E publication of the addresses at the Worcester con- 

| 5 ference will not allow the printing of the complete 

: reports of the remarks of Mrs. Parmenter, Dr. 

— # Bacon, and Mr. Rollins on this very interesting 

= and up-to-date s School Lunches. Out of her 

= several vears of experience in this feature of school 
cd 


work, Mrs. Parmenter gave many helpful and prac- 
tical suggestions for the preparation and serving of school lunches. 
More than half of the pupils of the Center School of Northboro 
find it necessary to bring lunches to school or purchase food at the 
school. That the other teachers might be relieved of responsi- 
bility during the noon hour, arrangements were made for Mrs. 
Parmenter to conduct this branch of the work, taking her period 
of rest at a later time. At first the work consisted only in super- 
vising the children while they ate the cold lunches brought from 
home. It was noticed that much of the lunch was wasted, and 
the reason was not hard to find. Through the kindness of the 
School Committee, room and equipment were furnished which 
made it possible, at slight expense, to prepare and serve to the 
children something hot to make their cold lunches more attractive 
to them. At the outset, cocoa and some kind of hot soup were 
furnished, but observation quickly showed that the children pre- 
ferred the cocoa, and it was found advisable to serve cocoa and 
milk during the cold weather, beginning with milk alone in Octo- 
ber and continuing it through April and sometimes into May. It 
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was found that in order to make accounts balance it was necessary 
to make a charge of three cents per cup for the cocoa or milk. 
Special arrangements are made to furnish this without charge to 
a few of the pupils who are unable to pay for it but who positively 
need this addition to their home lunch. The children eat their 
lunches in one of the large recitation rooms, and there is not the 
slightest difficulty in getting the pupils to leave the room, at the 
close of the lunch hour, in such spotless condition that no one could 
guess the use to which it had been put. 

* * * * 

Dr. Bacon prefaced his remarks on school lunches by mention- 
ing the surprise in military circles when it was found that of the 
first draft of men for the World War, only 40% were found to be 
physically fit for military service, and that it was necessary to 
lower the requirements twice before sufficient men could be passed 
for service to go over and stem the tide. After careful, expert 
investigation, the reason for the low physical condition of the men 
was found to be that they had not been given proper nourishment 
from the ages of from six to twelve years, and without proper food 
they had had no opportunity to develop the stamina, the fiber, and 
the vigor which must exist in the efficient and aggressive soldier. 
A conference was held at Washington to consider the matter of a 
proper diet for young children which would insure the country 
against a repetition of such deplorable conditions. Appeal was 
made to the Department of Agriculture for suggestions. Their 
answer was prompt, brief, and to the point: Feed your children 
milk, When the dairyman wants a fine, healthy cow, he brings 
the calf up on milk. Poultry raisers feed the chickens milk, and 
they keep the milk in front of them all the time—sweet or sour, 
it does not matter; the feeding value is there just the same. 

Of the men rejected in the draft, 13% had poor teeth, the rea- 
son for this not being lack of care. Their teeth had not the lime 
and calcium and other things necessary for their proper develop- 
ment. The men had not eaten properly as children. 

Drink milk. The call is heard everywhere. Doctors say we 
should drink a quart a day. This brings us to the question of 
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school lunches, and it is not a question of substitution, but of addi- 
tion. Let the children bring their lunches, but add something to 
the lunch that is the right kind of food. Milk is the most perfect 
food in the world, providing the proper amount of nourishment 
and the proper amount of waste. It contains everything needed 
to build and to repair the body. No other food has the necessary 
ingredients in so assimilable and digestible form as milk. 

Two benevolent men of Southboro, upon request of Dr. Bacon, 
furnished money for supplying a pint of milk per day to each 
pupil in two of the schools of that town for a period of three 
months. Every child was weighed the first of the month. The 
children were looked over carefully in regard to the matter of 
clothing. From January to March there is little change in cloth- 
ing, so there is no change in weight to calculate there. Each child 
was given a half pint of milk every morning just before recess, it 
being served in a paper cup, with a napkin, at the pupil’s desk. 
The milk is all pasteurized. It is taken slowly, about three or 
five minutes being required. Cups and napkins are then thrown 
away. ‘The same thing is repeated just before the pupils go home 
at night. The usual weight increase in a child from six to twelve 
years of age is a minimum of six ounces and a maximum of eight 
ounces per month. With the addition of milk to their diet, the 
Southboro children made a gain of from two and an eighth to three 
and a quarter pounds in two months. The results are: children 
are more attentive and not so restless; they seem to learn more 
easily. ‘The teachers are greatly in favor of continuing the prac- 
tice, seeing a marked general improvement in the condition of the 
children. 

Dr. Bacon remarked that he believed in the serving of hot 
lunches, but that to the lunch should be added milk which, he 
stated contains everything—proteins, carbohydrates, fats, calcium, 
that is required for the development of a healthy body. 
The children are developing bodily and mentally ; they are placing 
the foundation for their future life. It would certainly seem an 
expensive economy for any community to overlook the value of 
milk, not as ° substitute, but as an addition to the lunch of the 
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child. Give the children all the wholesome food you can, but add 
to that the best food in the world for grown persons or children— 
milk. Teachers should make it a point, Dr. Bacon believes, to talk 
to the children regarding the food value of milk. If this matter is 
kept before them, and they are induced to use milk regularly, the 
next generation will be composed of men of whom more than 40% 
will be fit for military service, should such service be required. 
%* %& & & 


The experience of the schools of Lancaster in the matter of 
school lunches was told in an interesting manner by Mr. Arthur S. 
Rollins, the Superintendent of Schools of that town. Nine years 
ago the Lancaster Social Service Association became interested in 
establishing a school lunch. It was impossible to arrange for it 
in all the schools, but the School Committee, while not particularly 
favorable to the idea, granted permission for the Social Service 
Association to serve lunches at the Lancaster Center School to 
pupils of the grades and high school. This was gradually ex- 
tended until it also included the South Lancaster school and, 
eventually, the North Lancaster school. The school which is most 
distinctly a rural school was not served until last year. There 
were some drawbacks to having an outside association take charge 
of the lunch, but there seemed to be no other way out of it until at 
the beginning of the last school year the School Department 
authorized me to take over the operation of the school lunch. 
Since then we have had the lunch at the Center School prepared 
by the pupils of the household arts classes, and the serving of the 
lunch has been in charge of those pupils under the direction of the 
teacher. The girls connected with the work have various duties. 
Some of them prepare the food, under the direction of the teacher ; 
some attend to the dish-washing, some clean and sweep up the 
lunch room after the children have gone out. The lunch served 
at the Center School is hot cocoa and usually three kinds of sand- 
wiches. The favorite kinds seem to be egg, cheese and olive, pea- 
nut butter, and jelly sandwiches. Aside from this there is served 
each day some kind of baked dish, so that pupils who bring no 
lunch from home may have something warm to eat, aside from the 
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cocoa. Cocoa is sold at three cents per cup, the baked dish for five 
cents, and the sandwiches for three cents each. The lunch is 
practically self-supporting. In the outlying schools it is not pos- 
sible for us to serve sandwiches and the baked dish, so we are 
limited there to the cocoa. In these schools the cocoa is prepared 
by pupils who are selected by the teacher and who work under her 
direction. The consideration which led to the establishment of 
the lunch in Lancaster was the fact that many of the children of 
the town needed more and better nourishment than they were get- 
ting at home. We were immediately confronted with this diffi- 
culty: the children who most needed the lunch did not have the 
money with which to buy it. If we tried to give it to these chil- 
dren as a gift, they were too proud to accept it, and in many cases 
their parents felt sensitive about the children accepting it. We 
could not very well have them come up and get their cocoa and 
sandwiches wihout making payment. Those who were willing to 
accept the lunch free of charge were afraid to come and get it, 
fearing that they would be laughed at. We have overcome the 
difficulty in this way: since our primary object is to reach those 
who would not receive proper nourishment except through our 
help, we have conferred with the district nurse regarding the mat- 
ter—now the school nurse. The teachers in charge of the lunches 
at the different schools confer with the school nurse and a decision 
is reached as to those who should be given the lunch without charge. 
We have tickets printed, and the nurse places in the hands of the 
parents of those children the lunch tickets. The children have no 
knowledge as to whether the tickets are bought or given to the 
parents ; thus all the child has to do is to present the ticket and get 
the equivalent in food. In this way we have entirely done away with 
the objection raised by parents and children that they do not like 
to accept charity and have others know about it. The nurse is 
given a certain number of tickets to dispose of, and I do not know 
to whom those are given, so all concerned feel perfectly secure in 
the knowledge that people, with the exception of the school nurse 
and possibly the teachers, do not know whether they are reciving 
their lunches free or not. We begin serving the hot cocoa in the 
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different schools at the beginning of the winter term in January. 
We can tell pretty nearly when it is time to begin to serve this, 
because the pupils show their interest by asking when they are 
going to have their cocoa. In the spring at the approach of warm 
weather the sale lags somewhat. We have discontinued the lunch 
at two of the schools, and today will be the last day of serving at 
the remaining two schools. 

Our conclusion in regard to school lunches is this: First of all, 
it is something that should be undertaken by the school department 
itself, in order that it may be most successful. I can conceive of 
the situation, beause we had one in Lancaster, where the school 
department could not be induced to do it and where it therefore 
might become necessary for some outside agency to demonstrate the 
worth of the project. The proper way is, of course, for the school 
department to have full charge of the lunch. 

We feel there is a distinct gain in the ability and the achieve- 
ment of the children who need the nourishment supplied by the 
school lunch, and it is a feature that we cannot afford to discon- 
tinue. It is not an expensive proposition for us, either. Last 
year, including the expense of a considerable amount of new 
equipment, our school lunches cost something like fifty dollars 
more than the receipts. This year we shall come out almost even, 
the lunches at the various schools being now practically self-sup- 
porting. My own feeling in the matter is that as a health agency 
it is just as much the duty of the municipality to support and 
maintain a school lunch as it is to supply good roads or electric 
lights for the parents of the people. This, in brief, is our experi- 
ence with school lunches in Lancaster. 
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we speak of physical education to people in 
rural communities, I think we find them less pre- 
pared to grasp its full meaning and more negatively 
set, than communities elsewhere. Co-operation is 
certainly needed in order to bring about any great 
changes in any particular field, and especially in 

cele the field of education. I believe that the reason 
for this antagonism (if we may call it that) on the 

part of the rural community is that they attach to the words “Phy- 
sical Education” the one meaning only, which is health. They 
take it for granted that their living in the country has really made 
them naturally so healthy that they do not need any of this new- 
fangled education called “Physical Education.” Reference has 
been made to the draft of soldiers during the Great War. Did the 
rural boys show up so marvelously well as compared with the city 
lads? I dare say No. Then there must be a reason. It is sim- 
ply a question of health in the largest sense. Health is an abso- 
lute accompaniment of what we term Physical Education. You 
cannot have the one without the other. It is one of the main 
results which we get in physical education, because in physical 
education the activities are designed (though not aimed directly) 
to induce a craving for sleep because of activity, a craving for 
food because of hunger created by this activity, and various other 
natural re-actions which might be mentioned as results of such 
activities. I do not mean to imply that the question of health 
should not have attention, for it is very significant indeed; but 
to seek this one thing out and call it Physical Education is a mis- 
take, not only upon the part of those in rural communities, but 
upon the part of those who would like to inject into Physical Edu- 
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cation something which to their mind dignifies it. We speak 
many times of the “hard-headed business man;”. I wonder if we 
could not just as well apply that expression to the farmer when he 
absolutely shuts his mind to anything that is comparatively new. 
If the need for physical education in the country is not particu- 
larly along the line of health, where is it? Dr. Butterfield said 
that a lack of co-operation is the chief evil which has brought 
about the isolation of the rural population. Co-operation— 
where is co-operation taught? or is it teachable? or do people in 
the city co-operate better? I am inclined to think they do, and 
it is because they have had experiences in co-operating. As yet 
that opportunity has not been very far-reaching, but there has been 
that opportunity which comes partly because of their living close 
together. Socializing being almost a daily procedure, there has 
been opportunity for co-operation. Co-operation is one of the 
things that is actually taught on the play field. Wars have been 
won on the play field, and the play field makes the successful 
business and national life. The problem of activity on the play- 
ground must be handled as an educational matter, and the play- 
ground must not be considered as a place for children to go to be 
kept out of mischief. It must not be thought of as a place to 
send boys who are bad, but as a place where actual lessons fitting 
for life are taught. All the games that we play, particularly in 
the older and upper grades, have that idea as one of their chief ele- 
ments. We will take the games which we call “organized play,” 
and there we have the real foundation for co-operation. Now, 
there are those who feel that this loyalty which we term “group 
loyalty” has its dangers. If this group loyalty is a loyalty which 
adheres only to the group in which the individual belongs, ignoring 
other groups, I think there might be ground for such a belief. I 
believe that in the loyalty which we now have in the labor organi- 
zations, a loyalty which is just loyalty within that group, failing to 
see that there are other groups to which they owe a certain degree 
of loyalty, is an example of this. Now, in our team play which we 
advocate, unless we study very carefully the habit of being loyal 
to somebody, we are establishing in the mind of the child, the boy 
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or the girl, a very limited loyalty; and I thoroughly believe that 
we have gone wrong in that way, that we have, perhaps, developed 
a loyalty among our teams that is extreme or aims at a wrong 
objective. In this connection I refer particularly to young people 
of the high school age. We have gone the limit and are on 
dangerous ground, inasmuch as we have developed a loyalty which 
is absolutely shut in to this small group; and when we add to that 
the other danger, which is that a boy may be taught to be loyal to 
a group, no matter whether its aims are right or wrong, or whether 
the means to attain them are straight or crooked, we are on exceed- 
ingly dangerous ground. The only reason that this has gone to 
such an extent is that we as educators have failed to appreciate the 
importance of this element and have not looked at it as a part of 
education, led by people in division, but as a thing foreign to it 
and something which would take care of itself. We have now 
come to the realization that it will not take care of itself; it must 
be considered and taken care of by the community, and by the 
educational staff of the community in particular. 

Considering the question of a program of physical education in 
the rural school, we know that so far as equipment (meaning play- 
ground space) is concerned, the rural school is far better off than 
the city school, this being especially true in the season for out-of- 
door activity. It is true that during the inclement weather the 
country child is not given opportunity for activity which right- 
fully belongs to him. It is not a question of how many minutes 
the child shall rightfully spend in play and in general activity: 
that is a question of hours, and is not solved within the school 
itself. The kind of exercise which is important to the growing 
boy or girl is the kind of activity which calls for big muscle work. 
We do enough of the small muscle work; it is the big muscle work 
which we must have in mind when we speak of a program in physi- 
cal education. Having the place in the country for exercise, with 
the exception, as we have mentioned, of the limitations for indoor 
work, perhaps the most serious difficulty which must be faced is 
the obtaining of a suitable teacher to handle that particular phase 
of education. And here again comes in the question of financing ; 
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and here again comes the objection: Is it the duty of the taxpayer 
to pay for instruction or service of that nature? Only when we 
can get the rural communities to realize that this phase of educa- 
tion is as important as the teaching of any and all other subjects, 
and that it is even more important, if the children are to be taught 
to live as American citizens should live—only then will it cease to 
be a serious problem to draw to a community a teacher thoroughly 
imbued with the significance of this phase of education, as she is 
imbued with the importance of all other phases of her work. Any 
teacher, rural or otherwise, who has lived with the child on the 
playground, who has been one of the children, so to speak, in the 
activities which mean recreation, has found that by doing so she 
has established a contact with that boy which formerly did not 
exist, which has taught her to know the boy or the girl; and we do 
not know the boy or the girl until we have made his or her ac- 
quaintance at work on the playfield. It is serious work that they 
perform on the playground. 

Like all other phases of education, physical education is a sub- 
ject which is divisible into its various parts according to the vari- 
ous ages of the children or youth concerned. A particular activity 
is suitable for a particular age. I do not mean that in dividing 
this work the division should be a pedantic one—that is, we 
should not say that a certain phase of the work should not be 
touched upon in the first grade or in the second grade. It is not 
that, but there are certain phases in physical education which be- 
long properly in a specific place, at a specific age, and unless the 
work is taken up at the right age of the child, it is too late to take 
it up later. If we ask ourselves why we have not progressed 
along the line of physical education as other countries have done 
and as we should have done, the answer is that the real physical 
education has not had its beginning until the children have 
reached the high school. This situation cannot be remedied if 
physical education is started in the high school and is ignored in 
the previous years of the child’s instruction. When we speak of 
physical illiteracy, or awkwardness, we should realize that this is 
caused by lack of opportunity for development along that line. 
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To be sure, in the city, where physical education is more or less 
an easy matter, where the child learns by seeing others, thereby 
easily rubbing off certain awkward corners and polishing up 
simply by socializing, he overcomes a degree, at least, of this 
physical illiteracy. It is just this lack of bringing together into 
groups, this lack of socializing, which makes the country boy and 
girl more physically illiterate than the city child, and the only 
opportunity there is to overcome this is by bringing to the child 
at the proper period the things that belong in that period. So we 
have in early childhood days our activities which mean largely 
imitation or dramatization. They mean action, stories where we 
play upon the imagination of the child; and there, in the move- 
ments which are not directed, the child gets the activities which we 
call big muscle activities. When a child is asked to make believe 
it is a tree and stand up and reach out, it gets the effect that the 
older child gets when we say, Do this! The child is taught to 
use its imagination by having its imagination kindled and guided 
by the teacher in sympathy with that type of education. Now, I 
have the greatest sympathy with the rural school teacher, because 
we have constantly added something new to her burden—this 
thing, that thing, and the other thing—which has to be done by 
that particular teacher, and I feel satisfied that in many instances 
the preparation on the part of the teachers along this line has not 
been sufficient. Sometimes the effort is stifled because of the 
eommunity objecting to expenditures for this purpose, which 
means that the community has to be educated. I cannot conceive 
of a better way of bringing a country community to a realization 
of the significance of that type of work than by showing the com- 
munity just what it means. Perhaps there is no better way of 
having a demonstration showing the value of physical education 
than by having a field day, and bringing to that festival the parents 
of the children and all the other people of the community and 
showing them how the sons and the daughters of the community 
are handling themselves, how they have their bodies under com- 
mand. We must show in that demonstration that we have 
endeavored to teach a curriculum of games and athletic activities 
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adapted to the age and scope of the young people; and if we have 
accomplished something worth while that we can show them on the 
day’s program, many will go away with a new idea of physical 
education. The success of this work requires, first, conviction on 
the part of the teacher. She must be imbued with the signifi- 
cance of the work. We cannot single out of the program of physi- 
cal education any one thing which will bring the results which we 
have in mind and the results for which the State pays in its pro- 
vision for physical education. We cannot single out one game 
and say: This is the game to be played; we cannot single out folk 
dancing, or athletics, or football, or any special one thing among 
the things which might be enumerated. Each one of the phases 
of the work has its own peculiar value in a program of physical 
education. Much must be brought into the program in order that 
we may bring something to everyone, and that is why our program 
is such a tremendously wide one, not excluding any activity which 
you can mention, whether on land, in the water, or in the air. 
Every activity which we include in our program has a legitimate 
place because it has a significant value. Attack by strategy! is 
not that an important factor in our daily life? In no other place 
like on the play field can judgment be so well developed, for in 
these activities the groups are constantly contending one with 
another. 

In order for a teacher to bring to a school this conviction of the 
significance of physical education, there must have preceded a 
preparation wide enough to bring this realization. Physical edu- 
cation is a decidedly distinct teachable subject in itself. The time 
required for preparation for this work is considerable, and the 
number of years of study is steadily increasing—it is three years 
now, and it will soon be four years of preparation that will be 
required for the equipment of teachers who will teach nothing but 
this one branch education, but in the broadest scope. 

There is another reason why there is a misunderstanding and 
suspicion about physical education, and that is largely because of 
the singling out of some particular phase and magnifying its im- 
portance. Some of the criticisms of physical education come from 
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the fact that physical education is a very fruitful field for the 
fakir. There are in nearly every city those who advertise physical 
culture schemes, claiming to possess some hidden secret for pro- 
ducing miraculous results, and promising that upon the payment 
of ten, fifteen, or twenty-five dollars, instructions will be furnished 
whereby in a short time one may become a handsome individual. 
These fakirs could not long exist if they did not find a ready 
public. Misunderstanding and unwillingness to believe that 
there is a legitimate aim in physical education is based on this 
particular condition. All sorts of physical culture schemes are 
being proclaimed ; but there is only one way to reach the goal in 
mind, and that is by our own effort. No one can do this for us, 
unless we have money enongh so that we can afford to be massaged 
daily. This work must be performed by the individual himself, 
and in order that that duty to ourselves shall be performed through- 
out life, we must lay the foundation for it in youth, We must 
create in the boy and girl in school a desire for activity. We must 
make the boy and girl acquainted with sport and activity so varied 
that it is almost an endless chain. They must be taught to do 


these things since they do not come by them naturally. I would 


go so far as to say that a boy or a girl should not be graduated from 
high school who could not swim, dive, jump, play football, polo, 
and all those things—not, if you please, play on the football team, 
not break the world’s record for swimming. No; he is to be 
taught in order that he may gain command of the body to do those 
things, and then, when the time of compulsion is over, every boy 
and girl will have found in this tremendously large program some 
things that they will enjoy and which they may pursue into late 
life, 

There is no short-cut to physical education. Of course, there 
are those now who are thoroughly sincere in their belief that they 
have introduced into their school the right kind of physical edu- 
eation by putting in the “Daily Dozen,” with the phonograph 
grinding out the tune, and the children of the lowest grade, as 
well as those in the high school, doing the same exercises, in the 
same rhythm and in the same faulty way. We have there an 
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enemy to physical education. The “Daily Dozen” exercises have 
their place, but that place is not in the school. The business of 
physical education in the school is to build up the physical body 
of the growing child. The “Daily Dozen” is all right for re- 
modeling men and women who want to change their shape; but 
we are building up a generation—or, at least, we want to—that 
will stand true to form and that will need very little remodeling 
later in life, bodies that have in them a certain something that will 
make them obedient to the will. There is no one thing that we 
can single out that will do this, and we are unable to find any sub- 
stitutions. There is that one thing to be done: that is, we must 
link our phyical education with the daily life of the school child, 
including in our program all the things that such a program can 
legitimately embrace. 

There is much criticism of the so-called formal side of physical 
education, and I am in sympathy with those who criticize that 
type of work. If you have a group small enough so you can do all 
the other things that we have in our program of physical education 
— group small enough so that you can, in the period of time 
allotted, give that group enough actual work to do in the way of 
games or other activities well carried out, the time is well spent. 
If that condition exists, you can get along with a very small 
amount of the so-called formal work which is, after all, the work 
which does pull us into proper shape. But when you bring into 
this small space in which you have operated with a small group, a 
group five times that size, and you are expected to get results from 
all concerned, you must discard the games, which are of real value 
to general physical education from the big muscle point of view, 
and resort to the one thing left, namely, exercises of a type which 
operate from seventy-five to one hundred at a time, because of 
space and other facilities lacking. Furnish us with the oppor- 
tunity for other activities, and we will reduce the formal work to 
a minimum. Here again the teacher who knows his work in a 
country school or in a city school will use his judgment as to when 
and what exercises are to be applied and the way to apply them. 
The values contained in dancing or any other phase of physical 
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education are naturally varied. We have no right to place an 
arbitrary limit on the activity, no matter which one we choose. 
If a girl can throw a ball like a boy, what of it? People will say, 
Doesn’t it make a girl masculine to do such things? If it be a 
sign of masculinity for a girl to jump as high as a boy, to swim 
and dive like a boy, ete., I hope all girls will become masculine! 
It does not mean that at all. <A girl does not lose her feminine 
charm because of her ability to express herself in action, so there 
should be but little restriction placed upon the exercises of the 
girls along these lines. I mention this particular fact because in 
the rural communities we frequently have to face the criticism that 
we go too far in certain directions. Our crities claim that the 
girls must not jump so high, or run so fast. They cannot see 
why a girl should be trained to handle herself gracefully in bodily 
action. If a group of girls have gone beyond the folk dance stage 
and crave still further opportunity for expression, there is no rea- 
son why they should not go on, to aesthetic dancing, even to the 
extent of dancing on their toes. There is no limit; it all spells 
expression, and it all means life. 

Now, the opportunities which the rural school and rural condi- 
tions offer for physical education are many. Dr. Butterfield 
called attention to the blindness on the part of the people living in 
rural communities in not seeing the beauty in nature. I believe 
that blindness has also been responsible for so little being done 
for the children in physical education in the rural districts. Some 
of the schools are so isolated that the groups of children are so 
small that games between groups are really impossible, and right 
there we have a problem that is perhaps not duplicated in any 
other country. In most countries, country life simply means that 
the people live in villages, the farmers or laborers going to the 
fields in the morning, and the children attending the village 
school. There is thus afforded the children a greater opportunity 
for socializing than is enjoyed by the children who attend some of 
our rural schools. The only way I can see of improving this 
condition which obtains in the small, one-room school is to extend 
the system of transportation so that a number of these one-room 
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units may be brought to a central place several times a week, for 
the purpose of a broad physical education program. It is a new 
problem, but I believe it can and will be met, for if we have the 
will to do things, we can do them. So, by adding a little to the 
expense and by utilizing one of the best fitted teachers in the 
district, we can bring together groups from these schools. The 
children could be brought together on Saturday, at any rate, for 
organization and co-operation and for opportunity for expression 
in the way that they have no other opportunity to practice it. 
I, for one, cannot believe that the difficulties are as great in the 
country as some would like to have us believe. It means impro- 
vising; we have to learn to adapt conditions to certain puposes. 

Another point that must be considered in connection with this 
matter of physical education in rural schools is that we occasion- 
ally find a teacher who is not enthusiastic over this type of work, 
who has had no opportunity to judge the work, and who has never 
played herself and therefore cannot bring to the group the proper 
attitude. Where such conditions exist we can sometimes discover in 
the group of children an individual, boy or girl, who shows incli- 
nation toward leadership, and if the teacher can centralize her 
attention upon that one and train that particular individual for 
leadership, much can be accomplished, though not as much, of 
course, as with the assistance of a trained teacher. This sugges- 
tion, however, meets a difficulty and solves it in a way, at least. 
I have said repeatedly that we have just begun to scratch the sur- 
face in the matter of pupil aid and leadership. The child lends 
himself or herself particularly well to this type of leadership. 
This difficulty should be recognized by rural superintendents, and 
they should look into the question and see if their problem cannot, 
in a measure, be solved. If the equipment is incomplete, substitu- 
tions must be made. If they have no balls, to play with, the 
children may make them by taking the tops of stockings, sewing 
them up and filling them with sawdust. We have to use balls that 
are made soft for certain purposes—of course they cannot be bat- 
ted. Balls have been made of old canvas. These will not bound, 
but you can play with them just the same. The ball is an imple 
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ment of play that we must have. It is the oldest educator that we 
have. By showing our willingness to substitute, we can bring to 
the child this training, though not in an ideal way, and when the 
time comes that the community realizes that the children should 
have the real thing to play with, money will be forthcoming for 
that purpose. 

The opportunities are really great; what we need, first of all, 
is willingness and conviction on the part of the school superin- 
tendent. Secondly, we must have co-operation on the part of the 
teachers. Thirdly, there should be co-operation with the com- 
munity. I am positive that we will accomplish something in the 
Commonwealth if we start with the idea in mind that we will 
bring this opportunity to every boy and to every girl in the Com- 
monwealth—no matter how primitive in form, but correctly pre- 
sented and effectively taught. 
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Artuur 8. Roiiis, SuPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


LANCASTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


mms T the beginning of an address, Rev. J. Franklin 
3abb, a lecturer of some note, made this reply to the 

A question, Who is an educated man? “He is a man 
who can do the right thing at the right time and 

mummommence NOt slop over.” I want to paint a very condensed 
= oral picture, and I am going to take for the subject 
= of that picture a boy in a small rural school in New 
Hampshire. This boy attends a little district 
school where the enrollment is usually three—never over eight or 
possibly ten. There is no music taught in the school. He has 
not the advantages of that sort of recreation. Nohing is known of 
clubs for boys and girls in that section. There are certain things 
that he does get. Being brought up in the country and attending 
this rural school, he could easily tell you the best trout brook, the 
habits of the animals and the birds in his section. He knows the 
names of the various trees and a great many of the flowers; in 
short, he has accumulated a great deal of knowledge that the 
country boy is able to accumulate. There are several serious defi- 
ciencies in his training, among them being the lack of proper 
recreation and a lack of most of the things that children are at the 
present time able to get in a well-organized school system. In 
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our recreational work in Lancaster, we have had this year to limit 
it to the children of the first four grades. We have had two classes 
on one afternoon a week. The first class has included pupils of 
grade one, and the second class has taken the pupils of grades two, 
three, and four. Thev have been called together in classes in the 


gymnasium at Lancaster. We have not been able to extend this 
work to the pupils in the outside schools, but have been compelled 
by conditions to limit the privilege to the pupils of the Center 
School. Another year we hope to be able to extend recreation 
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work so that pupils of all the schools may receive training in 
organized play and recreation of various kinds. 

These are some of the things that I hope we shall accomplish 
by our recreational work—and in some of these things we have 
already made a good start. We hope to be able to teach children 
to play together, and in playing together the three qualities that we 
want to develop are team work , fairness, and playing according to 
the rules of the game. When you stop to think of all the misery 
and all the uncomfortable situations that are caused in the world 
by the failure on the part of certain or many individuals to play 
the game according to the rules, I do not think I need to elaborate 
on the necessity of our teaching children to play according to the 
rules of the game. It is a good thing to teach children to play 
together as a group and not as individuals. The most successful 
teams are those that play as a unit (in football, for instance) and 
not those in which the individuals comprising the team are trying 
to shine as stars. We feel that there is a splendid opportunity to 
teach the children to pull together and work together in their 
organized play. <A quality that I always admire in any person is 
the quality of being a good mixer, being able to associate pleasantly 
and comfortably with his fellows. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity in organized play and group games to cultivate that quality 
in children, I know from our experience in Lancaster this year 
that some children discover themselves for the first time in organ- 
ized play. By that I mean that they become aware of their ability 
to develop into leaders. They find something that they can do 
better than someone else; and if there is any one thing that is my 
hobby, it is pointing out something that will establish the child’s 
confidence in himself and in what he is trying to do, and then 
building on that. Nothing is ever gained by emphasizing to the 
child what he cannot do or the things in which he should improve, 
but the moment that you show him something that he can do better 
than someone else he is on the right track. At least, that is my 
experience in handling children. I could give countless cases in 
Lancaster where children have made considerable progress after 
we had shown them one thing that they could do well. There is 
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now a boy in his Junior year at the Lancaster High School who is 
staying for no other reason than that he was shown one thing that 
he could do better than the other boys. We have emphasized that 
and have built around it, so that the boy has continued his course 
now almost through the Junior year. I am afraid almost every 
day that he will come to me and tell me that he will have to leave 
school ; but I am doing all I possibly can to encourage him on the 
basis of the one thing that he can do exceptionally well, and I hope 
to be able to induce him to complete his course. We have one boy 
in the sixth grade who never made an enviable record in his school 
work. Last year he became interested in the poultry club and did 
good work all through the summer. In the fall he had some prize 
money in his pocket. He has improved one hundred per cent this 
year. He is no longer a source of trouble to his teacher. He does 
not hang back in his work. The last report that I received stated 
that he was doing the best work of any member of the poultry club. 
That is only another instance of pointing out something that an 
individual can do well. I believe that organized play gives us 
the opportunity to point out to the child something that he can do 
better than someone else. 

Another thing that I hope we shall accomplish is a partial solu- 
tion of our recess problem. I do not know how many superin- 
tendents are satisfied with the manner in which the children con- 
duct themselves at recess. I, for one, am far from satisfied with 
this proposition in my schools. I believe that when we shall have 
introduced organized play we shall have arrived at a fair solution 
of this problem. When we teach children in their group activi- 
ties to have something definite to do, we remove the temptation to 
get into mischief. A group of grown people soon gets into mis- 
chief of various sorts when its members are long idle: what right 
have we to expect more of children? If adults get into mischief 
under such conditions, why should we not expect the same of the 
children ? 

Now, I have another ambition in this work. I do not know 
how soon I shall be able to realize it—possibly never—but I hope 
very much by means of recreation work to prove to the community 
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the value of activities directed beyond school hours. It is my 
hope that some time the teachers in my community will be elected 
with the understanding that their services will be required through- 
out the year,—or at least a larger part than now, for the direction 
of the activities of the school children. It seems to me that the 
teacher is the proper person to direct the club work, to direct play, 
and to help in planning the vacation time of the children. I 
would not make that work compulsory—at least, I am not ready 
to say that yet. I hope that eventually we can demonstrate the 
value of this work so that the town of Lancaster will consider it 
advisable to furnish further direction for the summer and vaca- 
tion activities of the children than it now does. 

We have another form of recreation aside from organized play, 
and it is something of which I am very proud. I refer to the work 
that we do under the direction of our Supervisor of Music. I am 
very enthusiastic about my Supervisor of Music—in fact, I am so 
enthusiastic about her that I have recently built a home in Lan- 
caster and I intend to stay there even after I leave the school 
work, for no other reason than that my daughter may have the 
advantage of work under this supervisor. You can readily see 
that with that feeling we get along pretty well together. There 
are never any quarrels between us, and I do not recall that she has 
ever asked for anything that I could possibly grant that I have not 
been pleased to do. At present we have seventy-five pupils in 
special class work on the violin, piano, cornet, trombone, flute, and 
clarinet. We have three orchestras, and in them we are using 
something like $800. worth of instruments which have been largely 
earned by the members of the orchestras. They have given con- 
certs and in that way have paid for the larger part of their equip- 
ment. Some generous friends in the town have kindly donated 
a part of the equipment, but most of it has been earned by the 
pupils. That is a form of recreation in which I take great pride 
and for which I am not at all responsible. My Supervisor of 
Music is wholly responsible for it. I have, of course, been glad 
to give her whatever I could in the way of co-operation, but she is 
the person who has put it through. 
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It may have been surmised that the story of the small boy in 
New Hamphire is the story of my own boyhood experience. I 
have always felt the lack of certain parts of the training which 
would have meant a great deal to me, parts of the same training 
that it is possible for me to arrange for in the schools of Lancaster. 
My aim is to give the young people those things which would have 
meant so much to me if my own school days had afforded them. 


“Unknown” 


Simple and brief the tale 
Carved on a mossy stone, 

Deep in a wooded vale: 
“Union Soldier, Unknown.” 


Garlands of grass and flowers 
Nature has kindly spread ; 

Woven in summer hours 
Over the sacred dead. 


Under the northern skies 
Waited, as mothers will, 

One, who with tear-dimmed eyes 
Longed for her loved one still. 


Ever in memory dear 
Shone the familiar face; 
Dreaming, her boy drew near, 
Clasped in a fond embrace. 


Tho’ there be weary miles, 
Tho’ there be days long flown, 
Love, thro’ the darkness, smiles, 
Reaching to claim its own. 


Comrade, the Southern sod 
Keepeth thy dust, alone, 
In the great host of God 
Thy name is not “Unknown.” 
A. 8S. AMEs. 
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A. K. German, Supervisor or AcricuLTuRaL Epvucation, 
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Sc’ NT thinking about The Rural School and the Com- 





Z 2 munity, I find myself between two alternatives in 
2 [ 5 choosing a phase of the subject to discuss. Presi- 
i : dent Butterfield has emphasized the alternatives 
Fuommmommns first, what the community can bring to the school, 
Z = or, putting it differently, how the teacher may 
ae utilize the community activities to enrich the teach- 

ing; and second, what the school can do for the 
community. 


In deciding which aspect of the subject to choose I was reminded 
of the situation that developed over in England about the time the 
war was at its pitch. It appeared that an ingenious chap over 
there hit upon the idea of a rabbit-meat sausage on account of the 
fact that meat was so scarce. One day one of his friends who 
knew him rather well grew inquisitive and anxious to know just 
what materials went into that sausage. He came to Bill and 
said, ““Now, Bill, honestly, isn’t there something besides rabbit 
meat in that sausage that you are making such a hit with?” Bill 
said, “Well, yes, there is something else in it; I put a little horse 
meat into it.” That did not quite satisfy the questioner, so he 
said, further: “Now, Bill, just how much horse meat and how 
much rabbit meat do you put into that sausage?’ “Oh,” an- 
swered Bill, “not so very much horse meat—about fifty fifty.” 
Still the questioner was not satisfied, and he said: “Fifty fifty— 
just what do you mean, Bill.” Finally Bill replied, “Oh, one 
rabbit and one horse!” 

For a time I was split fifty fifty on the question, but on more 
mature thought I decided in favor of the larger issue namely, the 
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utilization of the activities of the community in enriching the 
rural school instruction. In the use of the term “rural school’ 
I want to confine our thinking to the one-room, one-teacher school- 
house. We have been hearing at teachers’ conferences, and we 
have been reading in the professional literature, a great deal about 
educational progress. We are proud of the progress that has been 
made and is being made in the great profession of education; yet 
when we speak of this problem or that phase of education which 
deals particularly with the one-room schoolhouse, we sometimes 
forget the exact status of the one-room school. In the State which I 
represent there has been an extensive study—in fact, I think, the 
most extensive study that has been made of the problem of rural 
education. I am not in a position to give you many data with 
respect to that study which is being made by the Committee of 
Twenty-One but I do want to give, briefly, a picture of this school 
and this teacher that we shall consider at this hour. In New York 
State there are 8,600 one-room schoolhouses. 3,611 of these have 
ten pupils or less. 887 of these schools have five pupils or less. 
As the farmer drives through the country he sees one one-room 
building in 250 that may be termed a modern structure. 85% of 
the schools are heated by an unjacketed stove. 12% of the school- 
houses are adequately lighted. The teachers in those schools ‘are 
more immature, less well-trained, less experienced, and more 
poorly paid than any other class of teachers engaged in the service 
in the Empire State. I think it is well for us to consider facts of 
that sort in dealing with this problem of utilizing the community 
activities in redirecting the work of the schools. I shall have 
occasion to refer , during the discussion, to these facts. 

In approaching any discussion of this type, it is well to set 
our goal posts, to set our stakes, to define our objectives, so that 
we may know the direction in which we are going and the 
points at which we would arrive. In my early days I liked to 
row with the crew. Down on the old four-mile stretch on the 
Hudson we used to see in the distance the Poughkeepsie bridge, 
and I can testify as a matter of experience that our attention, 
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energy, our whole being for the particular event was fixed on that 
goal post. It seems to me that in dealing with the problem of 
this discussion it is important for us to set our objectives. In 
attemping to set them forth, I should like first to answer one ques- 
tion. What is the teacher’s job? And perhaps I may answer it 
best by asking one or two other questions. What is the carpenter’s 
job? What is the plumber’s job? What is the physician’s job ? 
You will tell me at once that the carpenter’s job is building houses. 
The job of the plumber is to install water fixtures or heating sys- 
tems. The doctor’s job is to cure patients. The product of these 
various artisans and professional men is a measure of what their 
job is. The carpenter sees at the end of his job a completed 
house. The doctor, after he has expended his time and wits, sees 
a patient that is cured. Now, in the case of the teacher we cannot 
determine the product with such exactness. For the purpose of 
our discussion I want to say that the teacher’s job is to bring about 
desirable changes in his or her pupils. 

The newsboy on the street, the girl in the telephone exchange, 
and the boy learning to be a mehanic in the automobile shop, are 
gaining an education in one way or another. Is does not need to 
be postulated that schooling and education are different. The 
newsboy on the street gains a great deal of skill and a great deal 
of ability in making change accurately and rapidly. He gets a 
keen insight into human nature. It is rather easy for him to 
depict in the faces of the people to whom he sells, or would sell, 
papers, their reactions. Do they, or do they not want to buy ? 
The slightest inclination or movement of the eyelid is enough to 
tell the alert newsboy that you want to buy a paper. He has 
gained a great deal of human experience. The point I would 
make is this: What do we do when we teach? We simply develop 
in an organized and systematic way, what in the majority of cases 
will be done some other way, but unorganized. Teaching in all of 
our schools sets up a situation, if you please, whereby the goal that 
we have in mind to attain can be attained systematically and in a 
shorter period of time. 
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Now, back to our question. It is pretty difficult to stand before 
a group of teachers and school supervisors and state the goal for the 
varying types of education, for the varying ambitions, aptitudes, 
and abilities; but I do believe it is possible to emphasize at least 
four outstanding classes of changes that we ought to set as our 
goal posts, our objectives. What then are the dominant classes of 
changes ¢ Professor Thorndike has suggested that there are four, 
as follows: knowledges, skills, habits, ideals and attitudes. These 
are the changes that we, as teachers, should strive to bring 
about in our pupils. I need not stop to discuss with a group of 
teachers each one of these classes, but I want to point out, however, 
that through the medium of the school, through the various sub- 
jects and activities which the pupils study and in which they 
engage, we bring about these changes. The pupil starts in Sep- 
tember and emerges in June. What changes take place? He is 
possessed of certain knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes. 
You will say that that is a long way from the rural school and its 
community, but I think not, because it seems to me, as I have been 
associated with this phase of the work over in our state, that it is 
important, no matter what type of school we are dealing with or 
teaching, that we set clearly our objectives. 

With regard to the rural school, there has grown up in this 
country in the past ten or fifteen years a great deal of erroneous 
thinking with respect to the place of the country school in develop- 
ing country life. I have not time to quote for you long lists of 
statements that have been made as to the place and objects of the 
country school; but summarizing many of them they would run 
something like this: to keep the boys and girls on the farm; to 
improve agricultural practices; to train for farming, in the case 
of the boys; to train for home-making, in the case of the girls. I 
want to drive home as emphatically as I possibly can the fact that 
any such attitude with respect to the position of the country school 
spells failure not only of the school, but of every good-intentioned 
movement to bring about improvement in the home, or on the farm. 
If there is one thing that stands out prominently in dealing with 
rural schools, it is that just so far as it is humanly possibly equal 
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educational opportunity must be provided for the country child as 
for the city child. To set up a kind of education that wilfully 
seeks to keep boys, and girls in the country is democratically wrong 
and Prussianism in its worst form. The rural elementary school 
that is designed to improve farm practice falls in the same cate- 
gory. I like to think that the first consideration in dealing with 
the one-room school problem in education is that, so far as possible, 
we must recognize that some boys and some girls will stay in the 
country, and that some of the boys and girls, as they always have 
and as they always will need to, will go to the city. Dr. Butter- 
field has pointed out that it would be a calamity to deprive the city 
of the strong moral fiber that comes to it from the country. 

I have asked the question: What can we do about it? How can 
we, with this same, immature teacher, a teacher with less experi- 
ence, with a less amount of training and more poorly paid than any 
other class of teachers in the service—what can we do about it, 
and how are we to face the situation with the present equipment ? 
T have but one suggestion to offer. It is this. In that one-room 
schoolhouse, having set our objectives, we should reach out into 
the community and utilize to the fullest possible extent the experi- 
ences, the activities, the interests, and the ambitions of our boys 
and girls in the cause of education. The country boys must, 
sooner or later, learn the same geography that is taught in the city 
schools. ‘The same is true of history and arithmetic. They have 
to read, and the words are spelled the same way in the city as they 
are in the country. 

I have no doubt but that you are all familiar with the difference 
between the logical and the psychological method in teaching. On 
this difference hinges the burden of my argument. To make sure 
that this difference is clear may I indicate briefly that the logical 
method as usually considered has to do with the selection and 
presentation of subject matter from the standpoint of the teacher 
or text book maker. The psychological method on the other hand 
provides for the presentation of subject matter fom the standpoint 
of the pupil. Professor John Dewey in his book “How he thinks” 
has made this distinction very clear. 
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In teaching boys and girls in the rural schools, the psychological 
method is of fundamental importance. An essential element in 
the use of this method is the utilization by the teacher of the daily 
and hourly activities of the pupil as a means of motivating the in- 
struction in all subjects in the elementary schools. We are hear- 
ing a great deal about the utilization of community activities in 
teaching. The trouble, as I see it, has been that the suggestions have 
been too general. Let us use the community activity in teaching— 
but what activity? Specifically the course of study for the rural 
school (and this applies particularly to those responsible for super- 
vision,) must be made in outline form. The outlines should con- 
tain a great many suggestions as to local applications. In order 
to intelligently prepare such an outline the teacher must be guided 
by a first-hand knowledge of the activities of the community and 
their possible use in connection with the teaching of the subject 
matter. In arithmetic, for instance, she should teach fractions or 
any other processes by utilizing problems from the community, 
rather than to give the stock problems that have particular appli- 
cation to the boy or girl in the city and which are far from the 
experience of the girl or boy in the country. In reference to this 
matter of keeping boys and girls on the farm, we can, at least, do 
one thing: we can eliminate uneducated boys and girls from coun- 
try life by giving them the content of teaching that is directly re- 
lated to their experience. Only twelve years ago, the Country Life 
Commission was appointed by Theodore Roosevelt. After careful 
study, this commission made three special recommendations, the 
first one being that the rural school be re-directed, so that the con- 
tent and method should be in terms of country life. The course of 
study, therefore, should be prepared in outline form, with a great 
many community activities. The teacher should study the commu- 
nity suggestions to teachers with respect to how they can utilize 
the activitics. This does not mean that she may sit down some 
afternoon and think about them. It means that she shall make a 
careful survey of the community activities, such as the political 
activity, the social activity, the civic activity, the work of the home 
and the farm. Without that information at hand, it is impossible 
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to make any use in the subjects taught, of the experiences of the 
boy or girl. The psychological method of teaching is much more 
difficult than the logical, because the logical method can be carried 
on by imitation, while the psychological method requires that the 
teacher shall go back into the lives and the activities of the pupils, 
see what they are, and on the basis of their experiences build up 
the teaching context. 

In the rural schools the curriculum should include nature study, 
elementary agriculture, and home making. I presume that in the 
Massachusetts schools there is the same condition which obtains 
in many schools in New York State; namely, that teachers look 
upon nature study, agriculture, and home making as the bug- 
bears of their job, particularly in the one-room school. The 
difficulty, it seems to me, and the reason for its being a bugbear, is 
this, the content of nature study is organized on the basis of cover- 
ing so much “ground”—so many types of birds, leaves, soils, and 
so on—without attempting to vitalize the instruction by using the 
out-of-school experiences of the boys and girls in the country as a 
means of teaching, as a means of holding their interest in the 
school work. 

I have two further suggestions with regard to teaching nature 
study. The first one has to do with key words. For the primary 
grades the key word should be to recognize—having the children 
before they leave the primary grades recognize as many of the 
natural forms as possible. For the intermediate grades the key 
word is adaptation. This is one step up,—the adaptation of 
natural forms and processes to the farm, to the home, or to society. 
For the grammar grades the key word is utilization—how these 
natural forms can be utilized by man, with particular emphasis on 
the economic aspect. 

The second suggestion is this: we must recognize that nature 
study is an interpretation of the life about the children. We 
should teach the subject matter to the school as a whole, rather 
than attempt to teach it by grades, as has been attempted in so 
many places in the last ten or fifteen years. And we must recog- 
nize that in teaching nature study to the school at large—in the 
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primary grades, in particular—we must expect only ability in 
them to recognize; in the intermediate grades the attainment of 
ability to recognize and adapt the forms to man’s need. 

The third key word leads directly into the teaching of elemen- 
tary agriculture and home making. Let me emphasize that in 
the elementary schools we are not training farmers or home 
makers: we are simply utilizing the experiences and the out-of- 
school activities and interests of pupils to the end of giving them 
an all-round, non-specialized instruction, a type of instruction 
that will enable them the more intelligently to choose whether they 
will stay on the farm or whether they will go to the city. The 
utilization of these natural forms and processes comes down to 
a consideration of some of the elements of agriculture and home 
making. If our experience in New York State is worth anything, 
in teaching agriculture and home making, particularly in the rural 
schools, it points to the importance of teaching by so-called home 
projects. Rather than to attempt to discuss the number of varieties 
of chickens, the characteristics of the various breeds of dairy cattle, 
and the different kinds of soil, what the soil is composed of, ete., it 
would appear to us, after dealing with this problem for nearly 
eight years that the best method of teaching these subjects is to 
have the pupils undertake an actual piece of work at home. In 
the case of the boys, the project may take the form of some crop 
or animal production—the growing of an eighth of an acre of 
potatoes, giving a good-sized vegetable garden, or raising a pure 
bred calf, or a fine breeding sow. The projects undertaken by the 
girls may include canning, keeping her own clothes in order, 
mending, ete., or having obligations at home in the way of meal 
preparation. But you say the teacher is not trained in agriculture 
and home making. How can you expect her to conduct this type 
of instruction. My suggestion is very specific. Through some 
means or other, whether it be the local supervisor, whether it be 
the State educational department, the college of agriculture, or 
whatever agency is best able to handle the work, there must be 
provided for these one-room teachers authoritative subject matter, 
organized in pamphlet or mimeograph form so that it can be 
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readily used in teaching—directions carefully worked out and 
adapted to pupils’ needs, There must be placed in the hands of 
the teacher the major part of that content, because by the nature 
of her training and experience, by the nature of the other things 
expected of her, she is in no position to have acquired that 
knowledge. 

So far as the utilization of the community’s activities is con- 
cerned, it does not mean a reorganization of the curriculum, of 
necessity, although I am frank to admit that, from my observa- 
tion, this would be a very profitable thing to do in many cases. 
But supposing that the standards of knowledges, skills, habits, 
ideals and attitudes are well set, the problem of utilizing the com- 
munity activity comes down to a very specific situation: making 
the courses of study in scope and in outline form, having the 
standards well set and helping the teacher fill in the niches. Show 
in this outline how she may teach the local geography; how she 
may find the streams, the highways, and follow transportation of 
the milk to those who use it. In civies the outline should go into 
the question of the local government machinery of the town, of 
the state, etc. In nature study, in our State in the past eight or 
ten years the Rural School Leaflet, issued by the College of Agri- 
culture, has supplied an authoritative content in the teaching of 
nature study in the first six grades, and in the past four years the 
same has been true in developing the instruction in agriculture 
and home making for the seventh and eighth grades. The reach- 
ing out into the community and in an organized way determining 
what those activities are and then, little by little, working them 
into the class teaching, realizing that we must get back to the 
country boys’ and girls’ point of view, that we must capitalize on 
their experiences, will surely bring the results that we so greatly 
desire. A little while back—I stood by the shore of Lake Erie, 
waiting for a car. As I stood there, along came a little girl 
from one of the neighboring schools. She was friendly and among 
other things, I asked her what grade she was in. She replied, 
“The fifth.” I said, “Are you studying the geography of New 
York State?” “Yes,” she answered. I had her interest, and I 
then asked, “Can you bound New York State?’ She did it very 
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nicely. I waited a moment or two, and then said: “What is that 
out there?” She replied, “That’s the lake.” “Oh, yes;” said I, 
“a very pretty lake; but what lake is it?’ “Why,” she said, 
“that is just the Lake.” There was this bright little girl, born 
and brought up on the shores of Lake Erie who had bounded for 
me New York State as glibly as you please—“‘on the west by Lake 
Erie, Niagara River, and Lake Ontario,” and didn’t know what 
that lake was! 

Recently I went into a class in the high school and listened to a 
recitation in Geometry. The class had developed unusual eff- 
ciency in demonstrating the theorem, “To erect a perpendicular at 
any given point to a line.” They did it very well. They had 
their diagrams worked out well, and were able to demonstrate the 
theorem in prefect style. Finally, the teacher asked if I would 
care to ask a question. I said, “Yes, I would; I have just one ques- 
tion to ask, Boys, how many of you play baseball?’ Five of the 
boys said that they were on the high school baseball nine. I said, 
“That is fine. I havea little problem for you. Pretty soon, now, 
after the marble season is over, you will be wanting to fix up a 
baseball diamond out there. We will assume that just a little, 
beyond that big tree, is home plate. After you have run a line 
down there to third base and have measured off the proper dis- 
tance, how would you go about it to locate first base?’ That 
stumped them. That same group had demonstrated very glibly 
the theorem, “To erect a perpendicular at any given point to a 
line,” but when it came to a baseball diamond, the thing they 
were interested in, the connection appeared to be lost. 

One more story, in the hope that my point may be more clear. 
I dropped into a physics class last week. The pupils were at lab- 
oratory tables with their apparatus and direction books before 
them, performing experiments. I stepped up to one of the boys 
who was apparently getting along very well, stood there for a 
moment, and finally said to him, “Well, son, what are you doing ?” 
He thought a minute, and finally he replied, “Darned if I know!” 
He was working at the familiar experiment of the fulcrum, weight 
and power, and as far as any personal experience of his was con- 
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cerned, that experiment was separated from it as the east is from 
the west. 

The burden of my thought, the crux of my argument is that we 
are going to teach boys and girls in terms of country life, in terms 
of their experiences hourly and daily, in school and out of school. 
I believe there are agencies in our communities, like the farm 
bureau, the boys’ and girls’ club work, as it is called in Massachu- 
setts, with the various school officers for supervision, that can and 
will aid the teachers in building up this kind of instruction to the 
end that the activities of the community may be made an integral 
part of the instruction in the rural school. I can testify from 
experience that the degree to which the work will be vitalized, and 
the degree to which our schools will stop wneducating farmers, 
will be more than gratifying. 
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How To Keep The Mill-Town Child In School 


JosEPH J. Rertty, SuPERINTENDENT OF Suoors, Warr, Mass. 





. *NCE upon a time a very busy teacher assigned to a 
: class of students, as a subject for a composition, “A 

O Description of a Baseball Game.” Willie Brown 

2 didn’t do it. The teacher kept him after school, 

{one and told him that she would give him forty-five 
é : minutes in which he would have to produce the com- 
5 5 position or take the dreadful consequences. Willie 


stayed after school (he had to!) and the clock ticked 
by as it is ticking now, and Willie didn’t produce anything. He 
gazed at the ceiling, at the floor, at his fingers, at his feet, and then 
put his red head into his hands and sat stolid and immovable. The 
clock ticked on, the time went by, and the teacher said: ‘‘There 
are only five minutes left, and you have got to produce something, 
or you know what will happen to you.” Four minutes more went 
by; one minute was left. Whereupon Willie plunged his pen into 
his inkwell and wrote something hastily across the paper just as 
the minute was up, and laid the paper on the teacher’s desk. The 
teacher gave him time to get out, for human curiosity is curbable. 
Then she looked at the paper, and this is what she read: ‘“Rain— 
wet grounds—no game!” I don’t know whether Willie got 100 
for that piece of work ; at least, his work had the merit of brevity. 
I will try to imitate Willie. 

This question of determining what to do to keep children in 
school is indeed a pressing one. Practically all of Ware is depen- 
dent upon the mills, and when they shut down things happen that 
are not pleasant. The mortality, particularly in the sixth grade, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Wright, is very large, and the ques- 
tion, How can we get the children to remain at school ? is giving us 
much serious thought. Sometimes the children are anxious to get 
to work. I have a case in mind, a child who announced on the 
second day of school last September that on the thirty-first day 
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of the coming May he would be old enough to get out. Think of 
it! You know how much work that boy is doing in school—none. 
He is just marking time and watching the clock. There are other 
vases Where the parents are anxious to drive to the mill a child who 
prefers to remain in school. I have a letter here that will be 
simpler to read than to comment upon. The facts contained in it 
are all stolen. The letter which I will read was sent out to every 
parent who had a child in the sixth grade and up, on the 9th day of 
January. A similar letter was printed at the same time, in order 
to save money, and dated the second day of this coming June, hav- 
ing a slightly different heading from the present one, and remind- 
ing the parents of the letter sent them in January. This will give 
them an opportunity to have the matter under consideration 
during the summer. 


“Dear Mr. Blank: 

Every day boys and girls are leaving school to go to work. Many 
of them are scarcely fourteen years of age. They face life with 
very little education, and as a result they will probably never 
succeed in doing much more than making a bare living. 

Today, more than ever before, a good education is necessary for 
success. 

The boy or girl who hopes to accomplish something in life can 
start with nothing less than a high school education. 

What will a high school course do for boy and girls? First, it 
will help to give them good judgment, self-reliance, and persever- 
ance. Secondly, it will tend to develop their best qualities and 
make them broad and keen. Thirdly, it will strengthen their 
thinking power, just as the right kind of exercise will strengthen 
their muscles. It is the thinking power, made strong and keen in 
the high school, which enables the high school graduate to achieve 
greater things in life than others. Fourthly, a high school edu- 
cation is the best of financial investments. As a proof of this, 
consider the following figures issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education: At twenty-five years of age, the boys who go to work 
at fourteen earn on an average $12.75 per week. The boys of 
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the same classes who took a high school course earn, at the age of 
twenty-five, $31.00 a week. Forty years is estimated as the 
earning period of a man’s life—that is, from the time he is 
twenty until he is sixty years old. Let us assume that the earn- 
ing power remains absolutely the same after the age of twenty- 
five; counting fifty weeks to the year, the average boy who goes 
to work at fourteen will earn $25,500 in a lifetime. The average 
boy with a high school education will in the same length of time 
earn $62,000. The time spent in securing a high school educa- 
tion is forty months. Forty months of high school study, then, 
will increase the earning power of the average boy $36,000. Thus 
to a boy of average ability, a high school course is worth $45.00 
per day, or $900 per month to him while going to high school. 

Figures for girls will show a slight variation, but with the same 
ratio of earning power. 

Whatever chance boys and girls may have to secure a high 
school education exists right now, while they are in school. A 
similar opportunity will never come again, because once a child 
leaves school, it is almost impossible to return after one or more 
years and pick up the threads once more. 

You have a first-class high school in Ware, which offers excel- 
lent courses in Mathematics, French, Latin, English, History, and 
Commercial subjects (bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and 
commercial arithmetic.) Your boys and girls have a golden 
opportunity to get an excellent education which should make 
their lives better, happier, and more livable in the future. The 
Ware School Department urges you strongly to do your best to let 
your children have these advantages.” 

(Signed by the Superintendent. ) 

I believe that an appeal like that may have some effect. On 
the other hand, it is only economy that leads me to acknowledge 
that it may have no effect except to furnish fuel for the stove. 
The pulpit is still a powerful means of reaching people, and so I 
made a personal appeal to the clergymen who represent the eight 
different religious sects in Ware, asking them to make an appeal 
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to their flocks along this line on a certain Sunday (which happened 
to be Education Week), telling them—manufacturing their own 
texts, if necessary, for the purpose—that the children must be 
kept in school if they were to have something better to look for- 
ward to than passing through the doors of a mill that is ready to 
take them and keep them until they die. Every one of the clergy- 
men agreed, except one, and he reminded me that he had already 
done that very thing the first part of September, not having waited 
until January. The letter in question was mailed to the parents 
on the Tuesday following the Sunday on which the appeals were 
made from the pulpits. Translations of this letter were made 
into French and Polish, these people being the largest non- 
English speaking elements of our community. Every French 
parent received a French translation, together with the English 
original, and every Polish parent received a Polish translation, 
together with the English original. 

The next letter, as I have mentioned, will be sent out in June 
immediately following another appeal which I expect and trust 
I shall be able to induce the clergymen to make at that time. 

The most amazing thing about life is its irony. 1, who came 
here looking for information, seem by the irony of fate to be hand- 
ing out a discovery that is not a discovery at all—it is only a 
contribution to a big subject. 
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The Personality Of The Rural School Teacher 


CaTHERINE A, Dor, PRroressor or SocroLoey, 


State Normat Scuoor, Keeng, N. H. 


BIT of personal reminiscence in order to make 
plain what I have to say! I was a superintendent 
of schools for six years, having in my care seventeen 
rural schools besides a high school and an eighth 
grade. During those six years I learned many 
things while I was trying to superintend schools. 
Almost all of the ideas that I have which are really 
of any practical value, the teachers in my schools 
taught me. They taught me one thing that I have been worrying 
over and pondering on, ever since, and that is something that I 
might have known, because my New Hampshire forbears said it 
in my hearing many times—‘You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink.” They may plan for us all the fine 
courses of study for rural and graded schools that they like; they 
may give us all the bulletins and information, all the textbooks, all 
the outfits, all the playground apparatus, everything in the way of 
equipment and supplies; but if they do not give us teachers who 
have the ability and the desire to use what is at hand, I would not 
give a snap of my finger for all the rest of it. When I came toa 
realization of this, I began to think. I had occasion to go around 
and talk about gardening all through the World War while I was 
superintendent of schools. I said to myself, How can these 
teachers give these boys and girls the instruction they need in 
gardening, when they do not know anything about it themselves ? 
During the war I had occasion to give talks on health, and many 
times when I was talking to the children about brushing the teeth 
I knew positively that the teacher’s teeth were in worse condition 
than those of the pupils! I talked to the children about proper 
diet, proper hours of rest, and any number of similar things, 
when I knew that right behind me I was hitting harder than any- 
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where in the seats! It is almost overwhelming to think of the 
multitude of things that are put upon the rural teachers and upon 
teachers everywhere. The rural teacher, however, has a chance to 
be a great woman; she has a better chance of avoiding mediocrity 
and running in a rut. She has a chance to use initiative, to 
develop leadership, to win a place in the hearts of the people, which 
is, after all, what women (and men, too, I am sure) want. She 
has an opportunity that no graded teacher can touch. That is why 
I talk of the rural girl first—the graded girls do not have the 
chance for development. 

I do not know how you are fixed in Massachusetts, but in New 
Hampshire we have many very serious problems facing us. We 
have an appalling breaking down of the fine moral stamina in the 
country districts. New Hampshire is the third worst state in the 
United States, which is the worst country in the world, for 
divorces. Families are being broken up in New Hampshire. 
Agriculture and manufacturing are hanging in the balance, and 
many people tell us that New Hampshire is doomed to be the play- 
ground of the rich. We are having strikes in New Hampshire 
as in other states, and we expect the teachers to have such a broad 
outlook on life that they will hold the balance evenly between the 
strikers and the employers. We expect the girls to have such a 
grasp of economic conditions that they will be interested in and 
will work for the upbuilding of the agricultural communities in 
which they teach. But what chance has been given them to de- 
velop the sort of personality that can go into a community and be 
a leader? I do not know how it is in Massachusetts, but in New 
Hampshire the rural teacher comes from a little country town 
where she gets her elementary education. Then she attends the 
village high school, and after that she goes to New Hampshire 
State Normal School, where we do our best for her for two years. 
She then goes back to the little country town to teach—and what 
does she know ? These young girls do not even know their own State. 
To give you an idea of this, I will tell you that one day I asked 
how many of the students had seen the White mountains. Quite 
a number had seen them, naturally, for a considerable number 
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lived near the mountains. Then I asked how many had seen the 
ocean. A smaller number answered affirmatively. I asked how 
many had seen the State Capitol. A considerable number had 
seen it, but not all, Oxie hand was raised in reply to the question : 
How many have been to Washington? Now, those may seem 
trivial things, but they are a part of what constitutes a background, 
of what constitutes a depth of experience and knowledge. I told 
the girls one time that they ought to hope to have salaries large 
enough to enable them to live generously, to live beautifully. We 
had been studying cows, and had read how a girl of seventeen had 
made an income of four thousand dollars a year in the dairy busi- 
ness. I said, What would you think of having an income of three 
thousand dollars—what would you do with it? Some of you girls 
are still in the Normal School—what would you do with it? The 
girls did not know what they did want to do. They tried to think 
what they would do with such a salary. Some said they would 
travel. I said, Yes, but if you have a business that is bringing in 
three or four thousand dollars a year, you cannot leave it. What 
else would you do with it? Some said they wanted an automobile. 
This, of course, is all on the side, but it really does count. Ifa 
teacher goes into a school knowing what she wants in that school, 
if there are some things that she badly wants for that school, she 
gets them. I am not telling fairy tales. I can give you instance 
after instance of our own girls in New Hampshire which will 
prove the truth of this statement. We had a six weeks’ course in 
the New Hampshire State Normal School in which I was teach- 
ing Rural School Management. I said to myself, The school will 
manage itself if it has the right kind of a teacher, and I will put 
in this six weeks doing all I possibly can to get the girls to be the 
right kind of people ; then they will find the means to get the things 
they want. If they realize that they need more Normal School 
work, they will come and get it. If they keep on and on, and find 
that they need work in the Teachers’ College, or that they need 
university work, they will come and get it. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a brief outline of the lectures 
and discussions and the manner in which I handle them. I had 
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eighty-five in one section, with ages varying from sixteen to sixty- 
five. In that class were women who had never been to Normal 
School, but who had always wanted to come. In the class there 
were also girls of sixteen or seventeen. I hardly knew what to do 
with them at first. I knew’it would not do to talk to them all the 
time—that does not do any good. When you get them into a dis- 
cussion so they will do some of the talking themselves, then it 
counts. I had a large room, divided into six groups. I gave a 
question, and the group leader kept the attendance and asked that 
question to every person in the group. The first topic was: The 
Teacher’s Ideal—Her Leadership, the Teacher—Noblesse Oblige 
—The Glorious Service. I wanted to set before them a rather 
fine ideal of what a teacher should be. I wanted to impress upon 
them the fact that the teacher should be looked up to by the pupils, 
by the parents, by the community. There are two sides to the 
question. She used to be looked up to: should she now keep the 
same position, or should she keep more on the level. They discuss 
the question. They do not think she should be looked down upon. 
She should hope to be a person to be looked up to. If she lacks 





respect, what is the source of her remissness? As a matter of 
fact, is the teacher of today a person of respect in rural communi- 
ties? How many of such teachers do you know to be highly 
respected? Two hundred sixty-nine teachers were recalled. Of 
these, one hundred forty-nine were respected. They were asked 
to give some of the characteristics of the best teacher they ever had, 
or the worst. 

Group 5 is taking up the question, “Is Teaching a Business or a 
Profession?’ The two sides of the question are discussed. 

Group 6 is asked to describe a perfect lady. In that connec- 
tion I gave them George Eliot’s definition in “Silas Marner.” In 
connection with this discussion, | mentioned “high veracity,” add- 
ing that I did not want them to think I said “voracity.” The 
class looked so dead that I asked them to tell me the meaning of 
the word “veracity.” In that section of fifty pupils, only two 
knew the meaning of the word. One defined it. 
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Then I went on with the teacher’s personality, mentioning the 
foundation rock—-help. Under that I took up various topics. 
How shall they teach except they are taught? I wonder if you 
realize how few rural school teachers know the luxury of a daily 
bath. A witty person once said, “There are only two classes of 
people—the washed, and the great unwashed!” The majority of 
the rural school teachers certainly do not know the luxury of 
cleanliness. They do not themselves know whether or not they are 
physically fit. Im Keene, this year, I have been having them 
scale themselves in accordance with Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s “Six 
Points of Physical Fitness.” It would not do, of course, for us 
to say very much about making the girls handsome, but they are 
growing handsome. I think a girl should desire to be attractive. 
I do not mean that her features need to change, for I think a 
thoroughly healthy, clean, lovable girl is always pretty—and I 
may say that there are many of that kind right here before me. 

Next, I took up, in a brief way, the question of good manners. 
There were one hundred and fifty-seven in the class, of all ages and 
kinds, and none of those teachers objected to coming together and 
talking things over frankly. Many of them felt greatly disturbed 
and distressed because they did not know the little things that be- 
longed to good manners. No one knows to what heights the pupils 
of those teachers may attain, and the time may come, unless they 
receive instruction on these points, when they will be very much 
embarrassed over some error in deportment. I will never forget 
a slip that I made once, and none of my sins haunt me as that 
does! I think we owe it to the children to help them to be well- 
mannered for their own sakes, for the sake of the happy living in 
their own homes, and for the sake of the good of the community. 
Instruction in manners would enable them to avoid foolish dis- 
putes, many of which have their origin merely in ill-manners, and 
I believe that the matter of instrucion in good manners is some- 
thing that the teaher should have an opportunity to know some- 
thing about. If the girls only had a fair chance, they would 
acquire this knowledge. I have been talking this to women’s clubs 
and to parent-teacher associations at every opportunity. The girl 
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from the time she goes out to teach school is homeless. The great 
majority of the teachers of this country, who are in this work and 
who realize the tremendous responsibility resting upon the schools 
and the teachers, have made themselves homeless that they may 
render this service. They are in boarding-houses. They are 
deprived of the “give and take” of the home table, where all sorta 
of things are talked over by interested, patriotic people, and they 
are exiled to the boarding-house table. They have their own room, 
with possibly a chance to do some little entertaining in the parlor 
of the house, but it is not home. They are denied the grace of 
hospitality ; they are denied many things intellectual and spiritual 
that belong to those who can live in homes. We shall not have 
solved the problem of the teacher’s personality until we find some 
way in which the girls can serve us in the schools without becoming 
homeless The matter of manners would need far less attention if 
these people had to exercise the grace of hospitality and could 
entertain and could be entertained in homes. I mentioned to the 
girls that attractive dressing is an aid to ease of bearing, and that 
the correct use of English will help greatly, also. 

After a full discussion of the question of manners, I spoke a 
few words about morals. Is that a ridiculous thing about which 
to talk to teachers? These girls are away from their mothers, 
away from their homes, away from the supervision of the Normal 
School dormitories. They are live girls, wanting the joy of life, 
and it is the duty of the people of the community to entertain them 
and do all they possibly can to make their lives bright and happy. 
Perhaps this is not true of Massachusetts, but in New Hampshire 
not more than five out of thirty of the women in the clubs and 
parent-teacher associations know intimately, or even at all well, a 
single elementary teacher in the town or city in which they live. 
The teachers are not moving in good society; they are “dis- 
clubbed.” The teachers are never invited to one of their after- 
noons at home. The only thing left in their life, then, is the 
movies or the dance. One woman said to me, “We asked a couple 
of them to our home for supper, and it was terrible. All they 
could talk about was the movies.” I said, “Whose fault is it?” 
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Is not this a shocking condition? Dr. Jordan, of Dartmouth, 
made an investigation of the children to get an idea of what people 
the children wanted to resemble. Father had a little showing, 
but they wanted more to be like teacher. There were only a few 
seattering votes for mother. These were, of course, the smaller 
children. Then the investigation was carried to the intermediate 
grades, and there it was rather scattering. Many wanted to be 
like the teacher, and some wanted to be like mother. Quite a few 
wanted to be like Edison and other people of prominence. In the 
seventh and eighth grades Dr. Jordan made tests in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and in Andover, New Hampshire, and the one figure 
that the boys wanted to be like was Abraham Lincoln. The girls 
wanted to be like Pearl White! It is funny, and yet it is not so 
funny—it is a shame. But until the teachers themselves have 
attained a different standard, until they are a different people from 
what they are at present, the children will want just what they 
want now, for they will pattern after the teacher. Connected 
with this general subject, we had talks on the teacher’s friends, 
the teacher as an example, the teacher’s word of honor, the 
teacher’s forbearance and tolerance, the teacher’s faith in God, 
the teacher’s budget (and I do wish I had time to tell you how 
they divided their income in the budget) ; community service, the 
schoolhouse as a community center, Americanizing the alien, the 
teacher in the local organizations—the grange, the clubs, the 
churches, the farm bureau; the teacher and the parents (and this 
question was treated exhaustively) ; public exercises, school day 
and picnic for the children; town and county fairs; the teacher 
and the superintendent co-laborers together with God; our own 
problems, trials, privileges; the superintendent’s part and the 
teacher’s part. I had superintendents state what they would like 
in a teacher, and the teachers discussed: “What I would like in 
my superintendent.” Then we had discussions on the teacher and 
the school board, teacher and pupils, the teacher’s responsibility 
for the three phases of the pupil’s life—his body, his mind, and 
his soul. 
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Of course, in addition to these topics there were the usual topics 
to be expected in a course on school management. I have given 
that course to five different sections of rural school teachers, and 
the result has convinced me absolutely of two or three things. 
One of these things is that the teachers would be glad—yes, very 
glad—of opportunities for spiritual growth. I use the word 
“spiritual” advisedly. It is a matter of a trained will, of knowl- 
edge of what you want, of not being simply in a treadmill and 
doing the next thing, and the next thing, without any idea of 
where it is leading. We must get the boys and girls to know that 
they want things; we must educate their desires. The minute I 
got my girls to wanting to attain a fine posture, to get to be abso- 
lutely free from pain, so that they would sleep beautifully and 
feel wonderfully rested in the morning—the minute they wanted 
it, they got it. Dr. Emerson’s classes for undernourished chil- 
dren are founded on the belief that just as soon as you can get the 
children to want to gain, they will gain—they will go after what 
they want. I want to say one more thing in regard to this ques- 
tion: you cannot expect teachers, any more than boys and girls, to 
want things just because you say they are good for them. We do 
not most of us do our best work just because someone else tells us 
that that is the best thing for us to do. It is perfectly natural for 
us to like to see what return we will have. Now, I think it is 
the experience of nearly every one of us who has ever been “lost” 
in a job, that we have felt that we have got a start and we see it go; 
but when we are starting the work we are inclined to ask our- 
selves, How much am I going to get for it? Money is one part of 
the remuneration, but it is not the only motive that moves us—it 
is not the only motive that moves the teacher. There is another 
motive. We all of us like and desire appreciation, and we need 
it. It is another way, if you like, of saying that we all of us need 
and desire to be loved—we do, and we need not be ashamed of it. 
We want friendship; we want love, and in order that we may 
appear well in the eyes of those to whom we wish to appear well, 
in order to please our folk, we must have the feeling that if that 
which we have done is good, it will be recognized. I think teachers 
have precious little social recognition and I know that there is 
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exceedingly little social recognition for the rural teacher. How 
are we to bring about a change in these conditions? We are told 
to think of our problem: What is it? Then, What of it? Then, 
What shall we do about it? I have dreams and visions. I am 
sure this thing must be done. Fine, splendid women, and big, 
fine men must be brought into our graded schools, as well as into 
the high schools and colleges. They must be brought there and 
held and given a chance to do great work there or, in my humble 
opinion, not only is New Hampshire doomed, but this country of 
ours will never be what the founders meant it to be, and just what 
is to come I do not like to think. Therefore, the teaching profes- 
sion must be made attractive, and not simply by dealing out 
salaries and raising the level of salaries, whether you earn the 
money or whether you do not, but by a real effort on the part of 
the people to make school teaching a profession that every- 
body would like to get into. I think that must be done by the 
feeling on the part of the communities: We must have good 
teachers here, and we will make our community attractive to 
teachers. If one has an automobile, she should take the teachers 
to ride. Everybody who has a home should open it wide to 
teachers. Everybody who has a deep, sincere, earnest opinion or 
conviction connected with matters of importance ought to get 
hold of the teachers and talk it out with them, and not only one 
side, but both sides, should be presented to them, and they should 
have an opportunity to understand both sides of the question. 
Teachers should be taken into every woman’s club and should be 
encouraged to take an active part in their meeting. They ought 
certainly to be called upon to make their contribution to the work. 
We do not get anything out of any kind of a proposition without 
pouring something in. I think we should arrange an exchange of 
teachers in different parts of the country for the summer sessions 
of Normal Schools. The plan should be so constructed that the 
fares should cost the teacher nothing, and the schools should 
arrange for the exchanges. The teachers should be the guests of 
the State and should be shown the State. Teachers going to Illi- 
nois, Ohio, or anywhere else, ought to be the guests of the State 
when they arrive there, and teachers should know America. “See 
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America first”—for years that has been a popular advertisement, 
and to whom can this properly apply if not to teachers, who have 
all those children to train up to love their country? Who else 
should more properly know America? The teachers should be 
given special privileges, special honor, because they are teachers. 
That is what I think. 

I do not know, of course, to what degree we shall succeed in a 
new plan that we have of granting honors in service to former 
students in the New Hampshire Normal School. This, we believe, 
will be an encouragement to former graduates of the Normal 
School to do constructive work. This service may be along sev- 
eral lines—health promotion, enjoyment of music by pupil and 
community, inducing in pupils a desire for higher education in 
high- school or normal school; co-operation among teachers, 
teachers helping each other to professional growth and efficiency 
and benefit to the community; campfire girls, boy scouts, promo- 
tion of economic efficiency; legitimate means of making, saving, 
and spending money. Having selected their line of service, 
teachers should be assisted in every possible way in preparation for 
their work. Once every six weeks they should send in reports of 
what they have accomplished. After the examination of these 
reports, criticisms and suggestions will be sent to each teacher. 
If possible, a monthly bulletin will be sent containing valuable 
suggestions. Any teacher working for honors in the service may 
secure a teacher and helper. At the end of the year the teacher 
shall present a thesis dealing with the possibilities of service in’ 
the chosen line, mentioning successes, failures, and mistakes, 
This shall be certified by the school superintendent, after a 
thorough examination by him, as being a correct statement of the 
work done and results attained. To each teacher complying with 
the requirements who at the end of the year receives a grading not 
lower than C, and whose reports and thesis give evidence of con- 
structive work and original accomplishment, the Normal School 
will grant a certificate of honor in service. A list of honor 
teachers shall be sent by the Normal School to the Commissioner 
of Education and to all school superintendents as soon as possible 
after the awarding of honors, and the lists furnished will specify 
the lines of service. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In view of the special contents of this number of Epucation, the 
Editor asked the Bureau of Education at Washington for latest sta- 
tistics showing the relative number of pupils in the rural districts of 
the United States, as compared with the number in the city schools. 
The reply is as follows: 

Enrollment in rural schools (including towns of less 


than 2,500 population) ................. 12,615,341 
Enrollment in city schools (that is, cities of over 2,500 
NE ice ih es GS ae ei woke ee 48 9 9,116,999 


These statistics enhance the value of such gatherings as the Wor- 
cester Convention for the discussion of rural school problems. From 
the rural districts will come the greater number of the leaders in 
business, statesmanship, the professions, and the rank and file of 
productive citizens of tomorrow. The opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of the rural school teachers are unsurpassed. 


The old-style College Entrance Examination,—and the same kind 

of test wherever used,—has received “a black eye.” To cite one 
authority only, among many, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes (as cited in 
The National School Digest) has condemned the system as wholly 
misleading because entirely inaccurate. He proves that the marking 
of a paper by different instructors in the same department, or by a 
given instructor under varying conditions of temper, digestion, and 
other physical situations, varies in accordance with these varying 
influences. 

“In one test a final examination paper in first year high school 
English was graded by 142 teachers in 142 high se hools. The paper 
was marked all the way from 64 to 98 per cent. Another paper of 
the same kind, rated by the same 142 teachers, was graded from 
50 to 98 per cent. A paper in American history, graded by seventy 
history teachers, received marks ranging from 43 to 90. A geometry 
paper, scored by 114 mathematics teachers, was marked as low as 
28 and as high as 92.” 

Yet, by such examinations, for centuries, students have been ad- 
mitted to college or rejected. Many a man who was rejected has 
afterwards made good in business, in politics, in statesmanship, and 
even in letters and in the various learned professions. And, alas, 
many another has become discouraged and has drifted through life 
in indolence and unproductiveness, or has gone down, down, down, 
into poverty and crime and become a public charge and a public nui- 
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sance. We know of no educational subject that should be studied 
and investigated more carefully and profoundly than this one. Yet 
it has mostly been left in the past to circumstances, including the 
temporary or permanent disposition and physical and mental and 
nervous vagaries of the teacher or professor who conducted the given 
examination, and whose markings would decide the scholastic fate of 
his pupils. 

We believe that the plan of modern psychological tests is a vast 
improvement upon the old haphazard method of examinations, oral 
or written. But even so, this method also has its dangers, against 
which all parties should carefully guard, lest injustice be done and 
careers wrecked. We cannot believe that a single test of any kind 
should decide so important a matter as entrance to college, for instance. 
For physical conditions, mental conditicns, nervousness, and a variety 
of other things may put any person into a state of mind and body, 
temporarily, which would make him unable to react to a given require- 
ment or questionnaire, though the next day, under different conditions, 
he might record a perfect reaction to the same tests. Here is the 
danger of examinations of any and every kind,—a danger which 
should be recognized and carefully guarded against. The effect of a 
psychological test upon those who score high would, of course, be 
most excellent in stimulating ambition and developing self-confidence 
for further achievement. What we are pleading for is “the other 
fellow.” i/is tendency will be to become discouraged and to drop out, 
if he is labeled second class, third class, or defective. Give him 
sympathy. Give him several chances Study him from different 
angles. Give him time,—before classifying him, before separating 
him from his comrades and from courses and from incentives which 
may bring out shortly the evidence that he, too, is inherently able 
to make good. 


“The steady increase in extra-curriculum activities in our colleges 
is believed to be largely responsible for the much discussed decline in 
our standards of scientific education. It is believed also that the 
abnormal development of commercialized inter-collegiate athletics is 
the greatest obstacle to our efforts to restrict such activities to sane 
and reasonable limits. Our standards cannot be materially improved 
until the colleges divorce themselves from commercialized athletics, 
and this necessarily involves elimination of the high-salaried profes- 
sional coach and correction of the existing disproportion in expendi- 
tures for athletics and for educational purposes. This is largely a 
responsibility for those outside the college, since the principal sup- 
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porting influences for the present athletic system have been found in 
organized college alumni and business men. The athletic program 
now proposed for a number of educational institutions cannot be justi- 
fied upon the basis of any real benefit to be derived by the mass of 
students from the present athletic system. The building of athletic 
stadia costing millions, while acute educational needs remain unsatis- 
fied, is little less than a betrayal of the cause of education to commer- 
cialism. Neither scientific training nor scientific research can reach 
its highest development while our entire program for physical educa- 
tion concerns itself with an almost negligible minority of men and 
leaves the vast majority of students upon the bleachers.” 

So says E. G. Mahin, Professor of Chemistry, Purdue University. 


The National Committee on Mathematical Requirements announces 
that its complete final report, “The Reorganization of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education,” will be ready for distribution this month. 
Requests for free copies of this 500-page report may be sent to J. W. 
Young, chairman, Hanover, New Hampshire. Owing to the labor 
and expense involved, the receipt of applications for copies of the 
report is not in general being indwidually acknowledged. Applicants 
may rest assured, however, that their requests will be filled when the 
report is ready for distribution. 


That a tourist’s valuables are safer in Mexico than on Broadway, New 
York; that there are 2,000 miles of splendid automobile roads under 
construction there; that the rapid increase of schools, colleges and 
normals is fast doing away with illiteracy; and that “there is no 
reason why our relations with the sister republic to the south should 
not be as amicable as those with Canada, and the boundary as intan- 
gible,” are some of the striking statements made at assembly by Dr. 
Henry Mace Payne of New York City, mining engineering expert, 
to students of the State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


In recognition of the work done for the children of Belgium in the 
year following the signing of the armistice, the Belgian Government 
has awarded a medal to the Junior American Red Cross, which has 
just been received and is now on display in the museum at Red Cross 
National Headquarters, Washington. The medal is in the form of @ 
plaquette, which was designed by the sculptor, Rosseau, and was issued 
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by the Comité National during the war. On the face of the plaquette, 
in high relief, is the figure of a mother bringing her child to the 
doctor at a Consultation des Nourrissons, where she received medical 
advice and proper food. The Comité National was headed by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, and the school canteens and other activities of the 
Junior Red Cross were carried on in cooperation with that committee. 
The work of its child section, Aide et Protection aux Oeuvres de 
VEnfance, was recognized as being so essential to Belgium that the 
government made it an olficial organization, L’Oeuvre National de 
V’Enfance. 'This is the second medal to be awarded to the Junior 
American Red Cross by a foreign nation, the first being presented 
about a year ago by the Italian Government. 


From one of our contemporary educational papers we clip the fol- 
lowing,—-which seems to us to be excellent counsel for superintendents 
and school boards: 

“Last year many schools were delayed and much inconvenience and 
annoyance suffered generally, because school buying of furniture and 
supplies was held off until the last minute. School boards realized 
that prices were declining, and, naturally, wished to get the full 
benefit of all declines prior to the opening of school. A “buyers” 
strike” was on. Jobbers could not foresee the avalanche of orders 
which came swooping down on them late in August and early in 
September. During the summer a light trade was indicated, conse- 
quently small stocks were carried. The heavy and sudden sweep of 
orders for immediate delivery in early fall quickly absorbed these 
small stocks and created an abnormal demand upon the manufacturer. 
Confusion, delays, and disappointments resulted. Schools criticised 
the supply houses, who, in turn, criticised the factories. The dis- 
satisfaction was general, and in many cases developed into bitterness. 
Schools cannot hope to gain by holding off ordering until late sum- 
mer. On the contrary, orders placed early in the season are likely 
to secure lower prices than those placed later. In addition, early 
ordering for future shipment will promote prompt deliveries and 
general satisfaction. Goods will be more carefully selected, better 
packed and delivered on time, if the school boards will make up their 
lists of requirements and get their orders in not later than July.” 














Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
te us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

HOW TO COACH A HIGH SCHOOL TRACK TEAM. By Sam Barry, 
Director of Athletics, Knox College. Wilson Athletic Library, Thomas 
E. Wilson & Company, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

This latest pamphlet in the “Wilson Athletic Library” has an especial 
interest for schoolmen, because it represents a new side of the pedagogy 
of sports. For the past half-dozen years and more the Western univer- 
sities have been offering courses of technical lectures and class exercises 
for students who were looking forward to entering the highly special- 
ized athletic branch of the teaching profession. Even the cultural col- 
leges have taken up the idea, so that Knox College, for example, has 
an advanced course in physical education work with theoretical and 
“laboratory” work for athletes who expect to be high school teachers 
of physical training. It is inevitable that in a small school the same 
man will be teacher of physical training, teacher of one or two other 
subjects, and coach of all the teams. It is for this busy educator that 
Coach Barry’s little book is chiefly intended. It is addressed, not to the 
athlete himself, but to his instructor. The high school boy who “goes 
out for track’ may learn much from the book, to be sure, but the 
emphasis is upon what the coach or director should know and how he 
should impart the knowledge to his aspiring youngsters. The sixty 
pages are compactly informative, plainly written, with few flourishes 
and little of the technical slang that might confuse the young teacher 
whom the force of circumstances compels to undertake the burden of 
coaching a track team. Sections on the treatment of athletic injuries 
and the organization of a track meet are particularly helpful. This 
book seems a worthy pioneer in a new field of pedagogical textbook 
making.—Review by R. C. W., Knox College. 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY. By Arthur L. Church. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price $1.75 net. 

A much needed volume, presenting the claims of secretaryship to the 
respect of the public and setting forth its attractiveness to young people 
as a useful and remunerative career. The author has found that there 
is a dearth of materials in the shape of books and articles upon this 
subject. He has had to study it, de novo, and he has done his work in a 
way that will win the gratitude of many already “placed” and many 
more who are looking forward toward this modern and worthy profession. 
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WORLD HISTORY. By Hutton Webster, Ph.D. D.C. Heath & Co. 

It is well that a thoroughly competent scholar and experienced teacher 
should have attempted to meet the needs of the large number of students 
in our schools who get practically all their knowledge of history in 
about one year in the high school. A subject so large as that presented 
by the entire history of the world is not easily condensed into a single 
volume. It requires a scholar of ripe scholarship and extraordinary 
judgment to select that which should be excluded and that which should 
be admitted to a book intended to meet such a need. Yet there should 
be such a text book. Every educated person must have a fairly com- 
prehensive and accurate conception of what lies back of the civilization 
of his own day, leading up to and in large measure accounting for the 
life and opportunities that he enjoys. Otherwise he would not be a 
truly educated person. A somewhat careful examination of this book 
will convince the reader that it is adequate to the purpose named. It 
opens with a chapter on prehistoric times; it traces human progress in 
its upward march from the stone age to the present. It gives broad 
outlines of important stages of progress. It opens the way for more 
particularized studies if time and opportunity allows. It is well ar- 
ranged, and the table of contents, maps, plates, suggestions for further 
study, ete., are all valuable and alluring for further study. There are 
more than 750 pages, including indexes, tables, etc. There are many 
high class illustrations. 


COLLEGE TEACHING. Edited by Paul Klapper, of the College of 
the City of New York. With an Introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. World Book Company. 
Price $4.50. 

This is a book of 583 pages, containing contributions by thirty-one 
leading authorities on the various subjects taught in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, both large and small. There is a con- 
sistent common aim in all the chapters,—which is, to set forth the reason 
and method of each subject as a subject for the college curriculum and 
to show its effects upon the national standards of scholarship and after- 
college service in practical American life. ‘There are three “Introductory 
Studies” on the following subjects: History and Present Tendencies in 
the American College; Professional Training for College Teaching; and 
General Principles of College Teaching. Part Two gives account of 
The Sciences, six separate chapters, each by an expert who has made a 
life-work and reputation in his particular science. Part Three contains 
nine chapters on the Social Sciences,—economics, sociology, history, 
political science, philosophy, ethics, psychology, history of education, 
theory of education. Part Four treats of Language and Literature. 
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Part Five takes up the Arts. Part Six treats of Vocational subjects. 
This volume will be of great value in several ways. It will furnish 
college authorities with a standard by which to test efficiency; it will 
aid the individual professor or candidate for a professorship in accu 
rately determining what will be expected of him; it will inform the 
public of the standards and aims of the colleges and universities, and 
will thus set forward the popular estimate of their use and value. 


NEW CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK. By Warren E. Hicks. American 
Book Company. 


A new edition of an old and deservedly popular and widely useful 
book. It is brought up to the times and recognizes the new ideals and 
the new words brought into prominence by researches such as those of 
specialists like Ayers, Cook, Pryor, and others. There are six sections, 
each designed to cover the spelling lessons of a year. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Joseph Kinmont Hart. Mac- 
millan Company. 


Belonging to the Social Welfare Library, this book is the outgrowth 
of many years’ practical work in community life in Western states, 
where wide opportunity is afforded to workers for country and civic 
uplift. The book is founded upon basic principles of pedagogy and 
economic theory, and demonstrates the practical value of educational 
and sociological thinking. 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW. By Claude Richards. T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 


A practical book of vocational guidance. It is addressed to young 
men but includes, so far as general principles go, young women as well. 
It is a book which will inspire ambition in any young person to select 
carefully and wisely the work to be undertaken in life. It will aid iu 
finding the adaptation which will put the individual in his or her right 
place,—equipped for success. It will also greatly aid teachers in the 
advice which they are so often asked for, as to what work or profession 
their individual pupils should choose. 


SONS OF LIBERTY. By Walter A. Dyer. Henry Holt and Company. 

This is a story of the times of Paul Revere. The plot is laid in 
Boston in the times when our forefathers were building “better than they 
knew.” It is a story that is full of spirit, and any red-blooded boy would 
like it. At the same time it teaches historical facts and patriotic prin- 
ciples, 





